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OULD  that  I had  not  read  the 
literary  matter  contained  in 
these  pages,  for  then  I might 
have  attempted  to  string  a few 
words  together,  if  but  colourless  beads  on  so 
bright  a thread.  I will  not  compete  with  such 
brilliant  wit  and  eloquence.  I can  only  imitate 
the  wise  hostess,  who,  clever  enough  to  bring 
together  a distinguished  company,  is  content  to 
bask  in  the  rays  of  their  lustre,  in  the  hope 
of  a little  of  the  reflected  glory.  I may,  however,  express  the  pious  wish 
that  this  book,  when  launched  on  the  troubled  waters  of  commercial 
enterprise,  may  prove  as  successful  as  the  cause  which  it  serves  is 
meritorious.  The  record  of  what  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  most 
magnificent  entertainment  since  the  Eglinton  Tournament,  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  Coronation  princes  and  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  should  find  its  way  to  every  Shakespeare  lover’s  library,  the  subscribers 
having  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  each  has  individually  contributed 
a stone  to  the  building  of  the  proposed  Memorial.  When  future  gener- 
ations, in  turning  the  pages  of  this  book,  feel  that  sense  of  melancholy 
which  so  often  besets  the  mind  when  recalling  vanished  glories,  let  us 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  say  that,  although  the  Ball  is  a phantasy  of  the 
past,  and  the  beautiful  women  and  gallant  men  who  participated  in  it — 
shadows  all — its  splendid  memories  are  fitly  enshrined  in  the 
^ Monument  to  England’s  greatest  poet — the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre. 
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A DRESSING  ROOM  SECRET 

- T was  trying-0"  day  ; and  the  last  touches  were  being  given  to  the  costumes  (or 
the  Shakespear  Ball  as  the  wearers  faced  the  looking-glass  at  the  costumiers, 
feel  right5" n°  US6’  ^ ^ dlSC°ntentedl>r-  “ 1 d°"t  look  right  ; and  I dont 

“ ! assure  Jou’  sir'"  said  the  cosh“"ior : ■■  you  are  a perfect  picture." 

1 may  look  a prcture " said  Iago  ; “but  I dont  Uk  the  character“ 

„ What  character  ? ” said  the  costumier. 
j*1?,  cl'fracter  logo,  of  course.  My  character.” 

Sir,  said  the  costumier  : “ shall  1 tell  you  a secret 
that  would  ruin  me  if  it  became  known  that  1 betrayed  it  ? " 

“ Has  it  anything  to  do  with  this  dress  ? " 

“ has  everything  to  do  with  it,  sir.” 

* Then  fire  away.” 

Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  we  cannot  dress  Iago  in 
character,  because  he  is  not  a character.” 

Not  a character  ! Iago  not  a character  ! Are  you  mad  ? 
Are  you  drunk  ? Are  you  hopelessly  illiterate  ? Are  you 
imbecile  ? Or  are  you  simply  blasphemous  ? ” 

‘‘I  know  it  seems  presumptuous,  sir,  after  so  many  great 
critics  have  written  long  chapters  analyzing  the  character  of  Iago  : 
that  profound,  complex,  enigmatic  creation  of  our  greatest  dramatic 
poet.  But  if  you  notice,  sir,  nobody  has  ever  had  to  write 
long  chapters  about  my  character.” 

“ Why  on  earth  should  they  ? " 

Why  indeed,  sir  ! No  enigma  about  me.  No  profundity.  If  my  character 
was  much  written  about,  you  would  be  the  first  to  suspect  that  I hadnt  any." 

“ that  bust  of  Shakespear  could  speak,”  said  Iago,  severely,  “ it  would  ask 
to  be  removed  at  once  to  a suitable  niche  in  the  facade  of  the  Shakespear  Memorial 
National  Theatre,  instead  of  being  left  here  to  be  insulted.” 

Not  a bit  of  it,  said  the  bust  of  Shakespear.  “ As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
can  speak.  It  is  not  easy  for  a bust  to  speak ; but 
when  I hear  an  honest  man  rebuked  for  talking 
common  sense,  even  the  stones  would  speak.  And 
I am  only  plaster." 

This  is  a silly  trick,  gasped  Iago,  strug- 
gling with  the  effects  of  the  start  the  Bard  had 
given  him.  “You  have  a phonograph  in  that  bust. 

You  might  at  least  have  made  it  a blank  verse 
phonograph.” 

“On  my  honor,  sir,”  protested  the  pale 
costumier,  all  disordered,  not  a word  has  ever  passed 
between  me  and  that  bust — I beg  pardon,  me  and 
Mr.  Shakespear — before  this  hour.” 

The  reason  you  cannot  get  the  dress  and 
the  make-up  right  is  very  simple,”  said  the  bust. 

I made  a mess  of  Iago  because  villains  are  such 
infernally  dull  and  disagreeable  people  that  I never 
could  go  through  with  them.  I can  stand  five 
minutes  of  a villain,  like  Don  John  in — in — oh,  whats  its  name  ? — you  know — that 
box  office  play  with  the  comic  constable  in  it.  But  if  I had  tp  spread  a villain  out 
and  make  his  part  a big  one,  I always  ended,  in  spite  of  myseif,  by  making 
him  rather  a pleasant  sort  of  chap.  I used  to  feel  very  bad  about  it.  It  was 
all  right  as  long  as  they  were  doing  reasonably  pleasant  things  ; but  when  it  came 


to  making  them  commit  all  sorts  of  murders  and  tell  all  sorts  of  lies  and  do  all  sorts  of 
mischief,  I felt  ashamed.  I had  no  right  to  do  it.” 

“ Surely,”  said  Iago,  “ you  dont  call  Iago  a pleasant  sort  of  chap  ! ” 

“ One  of  the  most  popular  characters  on  the  stage,”  said  the  bust. 

“ Me  ! ” said  Iago,  stupent. 

The  bust  nodded,  and  immediately  fell  on  the  floor  on  its  nose,  as  the  sculptor  had 
not  balanced  it  for  nodding. 

The  costumier  rushed  forward,  and,  with  many  apologies  and  solicitous  expressions 
of  regret,  dusted  the  Bard  and  replaced  him  on  his  pedestal,  fortunately  unbroken. 

“ I remember  the  play  you  were  in,”  said  the  bust,  quite  undisturbed  by  its 
misadventure.  “ I let  myself  go  on  the  verse  : thundering  good  stuff  it  was : you  could 
hear  the  souls  of  the  people  crying  out  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  lines.  I didnt  bother 
about  the  sense — just  flung  about  all  the  splendid  words  I could  find.  Oh,  it  was  noble,  I 
tell  you  : drums  and  trumpets  ; and  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellespont  ; and  a malignant 
and  a turbaned  Turk  in  Aleppo  ; and  eyes  that  dropt  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
their  medcinable  gum  : the  most  impossible,  far-fetched  nonsense  ; but  such  music  ! Well, 
I started  that  play  with  two  frightful  villains,  one  male  and  one  female.” 

“ Female  ! ” said  Iago.  “You  forget.  There  is  no  female  villain  in  Othello." 

“ I tell  you  there’s  no  villain  at  all  in  it,"  said  the  immortal  William.  “ But  I 
started  with  a female  villain.” 

“Who?”  said  the  costumier. 

“ Desdemona,  of  course,”  replied  the  Bard.  “ I had  a tremendous  notion  of  a 
supersubtie  and  utterly  corrupt  Venetian  lady  who  was  to  drive  Othello  to  despair  by 
betraying  him.  It’s  all  in  the  first  act.  But  I weakened  on  it.  She  turned  amiable  on 
my  hands,  in  spite  of  me.  Besides,  I saw  that  it  wasnt 
necessary — that  I could  get  a far  more  smashing  effect  by 
making  her  quite  innocent.  I yielded  to  that  temptation  : 

I never  could  resist  an  effect.  It  was  a sin  against  human 
nature  ; and  I was  well  paid  out ; for  the  change  turned 
the  play  into  a farce." 

“ A farce ! ” exclaimed  Iago  and  the  costumier 
simultaneously,  unable  to  believe  their  ears.  “ Othello  a 
farce  ! ” 

“ Nothing  else,”  said  the  bust  dogmatically.  “ You 
think  a farce  is  a play  in  which  some  funny  rough-and- 
tumble  makes  the  people  laugh.  Thats  only  your  ignorance. 

What  I call  a farce  is  a play  in  which  the  misunderstandings 
are  not  natural  but  mechanical.  By  making  Desdemona  a 
decent  poor  devil  of  an  honest  woman,  and  Othello  a really 
superior  sort  of  man,  I took  away  all  natural  reason  for  his 
jealousy.  To  make  the  situation  natural  I must  either  have 
made  her  a bad  woman  as  I originally  intended,  or  him 
a jealous,  treacherous,  selfish  man,  like  Leontes  in  The  Tale.  But  I couldnt  belittle 
Othello  in  that  way  ; so,  like  a fool,  I belittled  him  the  other  way  by  making  him  the  dupe 
of  a farcical  trick  with  a handkerchief  that  wouldnt  have  held  water  off  the  stage  for  five 
minutes.  Thats  why  the  play  is  no  use  with  a thoughtful  audience.  It’s  nothing  but 
wanton  mischief  and  murder.  I apologize  for  it ; though,  by  Jingo  ! I should  like  to 
see  any  of  your  modern  chaps  write  anything  half  so  good.” 

“ I always  said  that  Emilia  was  the  real  part  for  the  leading  lady,”  said  the 
costumier. 

“ But  you  didnt  change  your  mind  about  me,"  pleaded  Iago. 

“Yes  I did,”  said  Shakespear.  “I  started  on  you  with  a quite  clear  notion  of 
drawing  the  most  detestable  sort  of  man  I know  : a fellow  who  goes  in  for  being  frank  and 
genial,  unpretentious  and  second  rate,  content  to  be  a satellite  of  men  with  more  style,  but 
who  is  loathsomely  coarse,  and  has  that  stupid  sort  of  selfishness  that  makes  a man  incapable 


of  understanding  the  mischief  his  dirty  tricks  may  do,  or  refraining  from  them  if  there  is  the 
most  wretched  trifle  to  be  gained  by  them.  But  my  contempt  and  loathing  for  the 
creature— what  was  worse,  the  intense  boredom  of  him— beat  me  before  I got  into  the 
second  act.  The  really  true  and  natural  things  he  said  were  so  sickeningly  coarse 
that  I couldn’t  go  on  fouling  my  play  with  them.  He 
began  to  be  clever  and  witty  in  spite  of  me.  Then  it  was  all 
up.  It  was  Richard  III  over  again.  I made  him  a humorous 
dog.  I went  further  : I gave  him  my  own  divine  contempt 
for  the  follies  of  mankind  and  for  himself,  instead  of  his  own 
proper  infernal  envy  of  man’s  divinity.  That  sort  of  thing 
was  always  happening  to  me.  Some  plays  it  improved  ; but 
it  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Othello.  It  doesnt  amuse  really 
sensible  people  to  see  a woman  strangled  by  mistake.  Of 
course  some  people  would  go  anywhere  to  see  a woman 
strangled,  mistake  or  no  mistake  ; but  such  riff-raff  are  no  use 
to  me,  though  their  money  is  as  good  as  anyone  else’s.” 

The  bust,  whose  powers  of  conversation  were  begin- 
ning to  alarm  the  costumier,  hard  pressed  as  he  was  for  time, 
was  about  to  proceed  when  the  door  flew  open  and  Lady 
Macbeth  rushed  in.  As  it  happened,  she  was  Iago’s  wife  ; so 
the  costumier  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind  her  that  this 
was  the  gentlemen’s  dressing  room.  Besides,  she  was  a 
person  of  exalted  social  station  ; and  he  was  so  afraid  of  her  that  he  did  not  even  venture 
to  shut  the  door  lest  such  an  action  might  seem  to  imply  a rebuke  to  her  for  leaving 
it  open. 

“ I feel  quite  sure  this  dress  is  all  wrong,”  she  said.  “They  keep  telling  me  I’m  a 
perfect  picture  ; but  I dont  feel  a bit  like  Lady  Macbeth.” 

“ Heaven  forbid  you  should,  madam  ! ’’  said  the  costumier.  “ We  can  change  your 
appearance,  but  not  your  nature." 

“ Nonsense  ! ” said  the  lady  : “ my  nature  changes  with  every  new  dress  I put  on. 
Goodness  Gracious,  whats  that  ? ” she  exclaimed,  as  the  bust  chuckled  approvingly. 

“ It’s  the  bust,"  said  Iago.  “ He  talks  like  one  o’clock.  I really  believe  it’s  the  old 
man  himself.” 

“ Rubbish  ! ” said  the  lady.  “ A bust  cant  talk." 

“ Yes  it  can,"  said  Shakespear.  “ / am  talking  ; and  / am  a bust.” 

“ But  I tell  you  you  cant,”  said  the  lady  : “ it’s  not  good  sense.” 

“Well,  stop  me  if  you  can,”  said  Shakespear.  “ Nobody  ever  could  in  Bess’s  time.” 
“ Nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe  it,”  said  the  lady.  “ It’s  mere  medieval  super- 
stition. But  I put  it  to  you,  do  I look  in  this  dress  as  if  I could  commit  a murder?” 

“Dont  worry  about  it,”  said  the  Bard.  “You  are  another  of  my  failures.  I 
meant  Lady  Mac  to  be  something  really  awful  ; but  she  turned  into  my  wife,  who  never 
committed  a murder  in  her  life — at  least  not  a quick  one.” 

“ Your  wife  ! Ann  Hathaway  ! ! Was  she  like  Lady  Macbeth  ?” 

“Very,”  said  Shakespear,  with  conviction.  “ If  you  notice,  Lady  Macbeth  has  only 
one  consistent  characteristic,  which  is,  that  she  thinks  everything  her  husband  does  is  wrong 
and  that  she  can  do  it  better.  If  I’d  ever  murdered  anybody  she’d  have  bullied  me  for 
making  a mess  of  it  and  gone  upstairs  to  improve  on  it  herself.  Whenever  we  gave  a party, 
she  apologized  to  the  company  for  my  behavior.  Apart  from  that,  I defy  you  to  find  any 
sort  of  sense  in  Lady  Macbeth.  I couldnt  conceive  anybody  murdering  a man  like  that. 
All  I could  do  when  it  came  to  the  point  was  just  to  brazen  it  out  that  she  did  it,  and  then 
give  her  a little  touch  of  nature  or  two — from  Ann — to  make  people  believe  she  was  real.” 
“I  am  disillusioned,  disenchanted,  disgusted,”  said  the  lady.  “You  might  at  least 
have  held  your  tongue  about  it  until  after  the  Ball.” 

“You  ought  to  think  the  better  of  me  for  it,”  said  the  bust.  “ I was  really  a gentle 
creature.  It  was  so  awful  to  be  bom  about  ten  times  as  clever  as  anyone  else — to  like 


people  and  yet  to  have  to  despise  their  vanities  and  illusions.  People  are  such  fools,  even  * 

the  most  likeable  ones,  as  far  as  brains  go.  I wasnt  cruel  enough  to  enjoy  my  superiority. 

“ Such  conceit  ! ” said  the  lady,  turning  up  her  nose. 

“ Whats  a man  to  do  ? ” said  the  Bard.  “ Do  you  suppose  I could  go  round  pre- 
tending to  be  an  ordinary  person  ? ” 

“ I believe  you  have  no  conscience,"  said  the  lady,  “ It  has  often  been  noticed. 

“ Conscience !”  cried  the  bust.  “Why.it  spoilt  my  best  character.  I started  to 
write  a play  about  Henry  V.  I wanted  to  shew  him  in  his  dissolute  youth  ; and  I planned 
a very  remarkable  character,  a sort  of  Hamlet  sowing  his  wild  oats,  to  be  always  with  the 
Prince,  pointing  the  moral  and  adorning  the  tale — excuse  the  anachronism  : Dr.  Johnson,  I 
believe  : the  only  man  that  ever  wrote  anything  sensible  about  me.  Poins  was  the  name  of 
this  paragon.  Well,  if  youll  believe  me,  I had  hardly  got  well  into  the  play  when  a wretched 
super  whom  I intended  for  a cowardly  footpad  just  to  come  on  in  a couple  of  scenes  to  rob 
some  merchant  and  then  be  robbed  himself  by  the  Prince  and  Poins — a creature  of 
absolutely  no  importance — suddenly  turned  into  a magnificent  reincarnation  of  Silenus,  a 
monumental  comic  part.  He  killed  Poins  ; he  killed  the  whole  plan  of  the 
play.  I revelled  in  him  ; wallowed  in  him  ; made  a delightful  little  circle  of 
disreputable  people  for  him  to  move  and  shine  in.  I felt  sure  that  no  matter 
how  my  other  characters  might  go  back  on  me,  he  never  would. 

But  I reckoned  without  my  conscience.  One  evening,  as  I 
was  walking  through  Eastcheap  with  a young  friend  (a  young 
man  with  his  life  before  him)  I passed  a fat  old  man,  half 
drunk,  leering  at  a woman  who  ought  to  have  been  young 
but  wasnt.  The  next  moment  my  conscience  was 
saying  in  my  ear  : 4 William  : is  this  funny  ? ’ I 
preached  at  my  young  friend  until  he  pretended  he  had 

an  appointment  and  left  me.  Then  I went  home  and  spoilt  the  end  of  the  play. 

I didnt  do  it  well.  I couldnt  do  it  right.  But  I had  to  make  that  old  man  perish 
miserably ; and  I had  to  hang  his  wretched  parasites  or  throw  them  into  the  gutter 
and  the  hospital.  One  should  think  before  one  begins  things  of  this  sort.  By  the 
way,  would  you  mind  shutting  the  door  ? I am  catching  cold.” 

“ So  sorry,”  said  the  lady.  “ My  fault.”  And  she  ran  to  the  door  and  shut  it 
before  the  costumier  could  anticipate  her. 

Too  late. 

I am  going  to  sneeze,”  said  the  bust ; “and  I dont  know  that  I can.” 

With  an  effort  it  succeeded  just  a little  in  retracting  its  nostrils  and  screwing  up  its 
eyes.  A fearful  explosion  followed.  Then  the  bust  lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

It  never  spoke  again. 
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ON  THE  SHAKESPEARE  BALL 


BY  ONE  WHO  WAS  NOT  THERE 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  describe  the  great  Shakespeare  Ball  with  all  that  advantage 
which  Shakespeare  enjoyed  in  describing  the  Battle  of  Agincourt — the  advantage 
of  absence.  It  would  have  annoyed  him  a great  deal  if  the  Globe  Theatre  had 
really  been  rushed  by  the  fleeing  spears  of  Picardy  or  the  pursuing  archers  of 
England.  Most  of  them  (I  have  heard  by  the  way)  came  from  Wales.  But,  in 
any  case,  Shakespeare  might  very  well  have  been  much  startled  and  unmanned  if  he  had 
observed  within  his  wooden  O even  one  of  the  casques  that  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt. 
In  the  same  way  I feel  that  I should  be  quite  unmanned,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  this 
article,  if  I had  actually,  physically  and  with  my  bodily  eyes  beheld  any  of  the  costumes  that 
did  affright  the  air  in  the  Albert  Hall.  For  the  Albert  Hall,  much  more  than  any  other 
building,  certainly  much  more  than  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  can  really  be  called  O.  I cannot 
at  the  moment  think  of  any  other  phrase  except  O that  one  could  use  about  the  Albert  Hall. 

It  is  but 
justice  to  those  who 
have  asked  me  to 
Write  this  article 
[ P to  say  that  they 

gave  me  the  oppor- 
\ tunity  of  going  to 

j the  Ball  if  I liked. 

There  was  only  one 
Shakespearean  char- 
acter in  which  I 
could,  by  any  phy- 
sical possibility, 
have  gone ; and  that, 
unfortunately,  is 
the  finest  of  all 
Shakespeare’s  char- 
acters. I did  not 
feel  equal  to  imitat- 
ing Falstaff  for  a 

whole  evening.  For  the  grand  grotesques  of  human  literature  are  surrounded  by  a sanctity 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Modem  monarchists  and  belated  defenders  of  divine  right  have 
often  quoted  Shakespeare’s  phrase  that  there  is  a divinity  that  doth  hedge  a King.  Not  so 
often,  perhaps,  have  they  pointed  out  that  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  a particularly  cowardly 


and  indefensible  usurper.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  real  upshot  and  effect  of 
Shakespeare’s  work  is  not  the  divinity  that 
hedges  a king,  but  the  divinity  that  hedges 
a clown.  No  decent  man  would  dare  to 
dress  up  as  Falstaff,  without  long  prepara- 
tion and  prayer.  It  is  the  great  comic 
figures  that  have  become  sacred.  A man 
can  easily  make  game  of  Brutus  or 
Boadicea,  or  Milton,  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  no  one  can  make  game  of  Sam  Weller. 
No  one  can  get  a rise  out  of  Bottom  the 
Weaver.  No  one  can  make  light  of 
Falstaff  : he  has  too  much  weight.  There- 
fore, I decided  that  I had  not  enough 
moral  courage  to  travesty  Falstaff.  I had 
half  a notion  of  coming  to  the  Ball  as 
Ariel ; but  1 resisted  the  temptation. 

Thus  I can  write  fairly  about  the 
theory  of  this  pageant  without  being  con- 
fused and  bewildered  by  the  facts.  For, 
indeed,  the  theory  itself  is  not  without 
interest,  especially  to  those  who  read 
Shakespeare — a much  smaller  class  than 
might  be  supposed.  For  the  dressing  and 
decorating  and  dancing  of  Shakespeare 
have,  become  much  more  important  than 
the  mere  reading  of  him.  There  are  two 
schools  of  aesthetics  and  archaeology  in  this  matter,  both  of  which  were  (I  am  quite  sure) 
very  prominent  on  this  occasion.  They  both,  in  their  several  ways,  bear  witness  to 
the  real  culture,  to  the  aesthetic  appetites  and  the  very  sincere  antiquarian  enthusiasm  of  our 
time.  They  are  both,  with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  permanence,  supported  by  the 
really  active  and  influential  artiste  of  modern  England. 

Ana  they  both,  in  my  own  very  mild  opinion,  suffer 
from  the  same  fault — the  fault  of  taking  the  whole 
question  too  seriously.  There  was  more  of  the  clown, 
more  of  the  buffoon,  in  Shakespeare  than  either  of 
these  artistic  theories  will  admit.  The  first  school,  of 
course,  is  that  well  and  even  brilliantly  supported  by 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  ; the  second  is  that  equally  well 
maintained  by  the  modern  Shakespeare  societies  and 
the  simplifiers  of  the  drama.  The  former  from  its  own 
point  of  view  claims  to  give  the  scene  as  Shakespeare 
imagined  it.  The  second  (also  from  its  own  point  of 
view)  professes  only  to  give  the  scene  as  Shakespeare 
expected  to  see  it.  The  first  seeks  to  have  scenery 
in  which  the  jocund  day  does  actually  manage  (or 
make  an  attempt)  to  stand  tip-toe  on  the  misty  moun- 
tain tops.  The  second  suggests  that  it  would  be  vastly 
better  to  have  a quiet  back-cloth  that  would  really 
permit  those  miraculous  lines  to  be  listened  to  as  the 
real  evening’s  entertainment.  This  dispute  is  intelligible 
and  interesting,  but  when  we  pass  from  landscape 
which  endures  to  costume  which  alters,  a bigger  sort  of 
bother  presents  itself.  The  first  school  is  necessarily  at 
once  engulfed  in  the  British  Museum.  It  tries  to  find  out  what  was  the  contemporary 
pattern  of  dagger  which  Macbeth  saw  when  it  wasn’t  there.  It  seeks  to  be  certain  what 
exact  cut  of  beard  Hamlet  thought  that  an  imaginary  enemy  might  hypothetically  tweak. 
It  not  only  paints  Othello  black  all  over  because  he  was  a Moor,  but  it  would  be  quite  as 
ready  to  paint  Cymbeline  blue  all  over  because  he  was  an  Ancient  Briton.  Henry  V. 
must  walk  about  in  the  correct  contemporary  armour,  even  if  it  was  the  sort  of  armour  that 
would  have  prevented  him  from  walking  about.  This  sort  of  exactitude  is  indeed  generally 
rebuked  at  last.  It  dies,  as  all  pedantry  dies,  on  the  real  appearance  of  learning.  A saner 
view  of  both  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Middle  Ages  makes  such  knowledge  more  inappropriate 
than  ignorance.  The  warriors  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  have  died  in  harness,  but  they 
did  not  live  in  it.  The  Ancient  Briton  was  not  so  blue  as  he  is  painted.  But  obstacles 


quite  equally  insurmountable  bar  the  path  of  those  reviving  the  simple  Elizabethan  stage. 
If  it  is  hard  to  guess  what  Macbeth  really  looked  like,  it  is  harder  still  to  discover  (at  this  time 
of  day)  what  Shakespeare  thought  he  looked  like.  If  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  gorgeous  Fairy- 
land was  in  the  poet  s mind,  it  is  harder  still  to  guess  exactly  how  meagre  it  was  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  Both  schemes,  then,  are  essentially  antiquarian.  The  one  tries  to  reproduce  the 
period  of  King  John  ; the  other  tries  to  reproduce  the 
period  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Both  are  impossible  to  re- 
produce ; and  Shakespeare  cared  not  a button  for  either 
of  them. 

Here,  surely,  lies  the  real  value  of  a Shakespeare 
fancy  dress  ball.  It  strikes  that  keynote  of  splendid  incon- 
gruity, of  merry  and  many-coloured  mixtures,  which  was 
certainly  in  Shakespeare’s  mind,  whatever  else  was.  It 
must  have  been  quaint  and  entertaining  at  this  particular 
carnival  to  see  Anne  Page  in  a Tudor  ruff  talking  to  King 
John  in  chain  armour,  or  Brutus  in  a toga  chatting  with 
Osric  in  trunk-hose.  But  it  would  not  be  more  incon- 
gruous in  any  instance  than  the  groups  that  the  stage 
managers  have  to  fling  in  fact  on  the  Shakespearean  stage. 

I have  seen  Fortinbras,  as  a primaeval  viking  with  a winged 
helmet  and  a whirling  battle-axe,  rush  on  the  stage  just 
after  the  death  of 
an  elegant  Renas- 
cence gentleman  in 
black  sixteenth  cen- 
tury clothes,  who 
had  obviously  died 
some  seven  centu- 
ries afterwards.  I 
have  seen  pictorial  versions  of  “Cymbeline”  in  which 
some  of  the  Ancient  Britons  wore  costumes  so  ancient 
that  they  are  quite  forgotten,  and  others  costumes  so 
modern  that  they  do  not  (I  hope)  yet  exist.  But  this 
is  not  an  affront  to  Shakespeare’s  ghost,  but  rather  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit.  He  had  that  higher  frivolity 
which  feels  that  as  the  body  is  less  than  soul,  so  the 
body  is  more  than  raiment.  All  his  plays  are  one  huge 
Fancy  Dress  Ball.  If  there  was  one  thing  he  loved  it 
was  the  picturesquely  incongruous — I might  say  even 
the  picturesquely  incompatible.  And  whatever  con- 
trasts or  collisions  occurred  in  all  that  million-coloured 
kaleidoscope  of  humanity  at  the  Albert  Hall,  where 
cardinals  must  have  talked  with  “ salvage  man,”  and 
senators  argued  with  elves,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
deep  note  of  a romantic  diversity  was  anywhere  more 
strongly  struck  than  it  is  in  those  quiet  sylvan  scenes  where  the  stiff  and  gaudy  motley 
of  Touchstone  is  relieved  against  shaggy  woods  and  shepherds,  or  the  bristly  head  of 
Bottom  rises  among  fairies  against  the  moon. 
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ON  MY  WAY  TO  THE  BALL 


IT  chanced  in  this  way.  Long  time  before  I knew  that  I should  be  bidden  to  the  Shake- 
spearean Ball,  I had  pledged  myself  to  dine  on  that  evening  with  an  old  friend  in  the 
distant  suburb  of  Blackheath  ; and  seeing  that  I dwell  in  another  suburb  northwards 
of  the  City — for  in  such  matters  candour  is  the  safest  course,  and  I will  therefore 
straightway  confess  myself  to  be  of  no  better  than  suburban  breed — it  was  settled  I 
should  appear  at  the  dinner  in  the  dress  wherein  I was  afterwards  to  encounter  the  high 
company  to  be  gathered  at  the  Albert  Hall,  my  friend  undertaking,  on  his  part,  afterwards 
to  conduct  me  to  Kensington  in  his  motor  brougham,  wherein,  as  he  assured  me,  we  might 
both  lie  safely  hidden  from  the  insistent  curiosity  of  the  mob.  For  my  friend,  being  a man 
of  substance  in  the  City,  had  possessed  himself,  at  great  cost,  of  the  right  of  admission  to 
the  Ball,  which  had  fallen  to  me  as  an  unpurchased  honour. 

On  arriving  at  Blackheath  I found  the  little  household  in  a condition  of  great 
hilarity,  and  all  at  sight  of  my  worthy  host  who,  after  much  struggle,  had  been  encased  in  a 
suit  of  armour  that  was  to  fit  him  to  represent  one  of  the  Barons  in  the  Court  of  Henry  IV. 
and  yet  “ to  fit  him  ” is  but  a cruel  fashion  of  speech,  for  it  was  plain  at  the  outset  that  the 
glittering  cage  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  had  never  been  designed  for  one  of  such  noble 
port.  His  constraint  was  indeed  manifest  at  the  outset,  and  grew  the  greater  as  the 
dinner  advanced,  till  the  expression  upon  his  face,  in  general  of  a cheerful  sort,  changed  by 
degrees  to  one  of  settled  pain.  And  yet  all  the  while  the  gaiety  of  those  about  him,  in 

which  it  was  plain  he  could  take 
no  part,  never  slackened  ; for  it 
is  the  mark  of  our  suburban  humour 
that,  though  sluggish  in  the  uptake, 
it  is  pitiless  and  unflinching  in  its 
exercise.  To  this  wretched  man’s 
family  it  seemed  a subject  of  infinite 
jest  that  he  should  suffer  so  cruelly. 
But  I,  for  my  part,  could  see  that 
the  strain  was  telling  upon  him,  for 
at  the  second  course  he  pleaded 
pitifully  that  the  leather  straps 
which  held  together  the  back  and 
front  of  his  steel  embrasure  should 
be  released — an  operation  only  suc- 
cessfully achieved  by  the  stubborn 
and  combined  effort  of  all  assembled, 
and  provoking  from  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family,  a lad  whom 
I shall  ever  regard  as  lacking  in 
native  refinement,  the  remark  that 
the  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that 
“ the  dish  was  not  big  enough  for 
the  meat.” 

And  although  what  was  effected 
gave  relief  at  the  time,  it  was  destined,  as  I foresaw,  to  prove  a source  of  graver 
trouble  in  the  end.  For  even  a brave  man  can  bear  only  so  much  and  no  more  ; and 
when  the  hour  came  for  us  to  depart  and  the  same  callous  boy,  laying  his  hands 
upon  the  loosened  straps,  had  rallied  his  comrades  with  the  inspiriting  observation 
that  “ this  will  want  some  doing,”  my  host’s  heart  suddenly  failed  him.  Lifting 
his  visor  and  thereby  revealing  a countenance  that  betrayed  the  most  acute  symptoms  of 
distress,  he  was  fain  to  own  that  his  forces  were  spent,  and  that  he  could  go  no  further  with 
the  adventure.  Alluding,  with  a becoming  reticence,  to  occult  pains  that  might  be 
surmised  to  have  a digestive  origin,  he  prayed  to  be  released  from  the  medieval  dungeon 
to  which  his  ambition  had  consigned  him,  and  thereafter  announced  his  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  retire  straightway  to  rest. 
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And  so  it  happened  that  I was  forced  to  set  forth  alone.  Shall  it  be  told  that  I did 
so  with  a feeling  of  secret  content  ? It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  observed  that  our  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  others  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  although  I would  not  but  deplore 
and  condemn  the  vulgar  hilarity  of  my  friend's  family,  who  should  have  been  withheld  by 
natural  affection  from  revealing  the  feelings  of  ridicule  which  his  appearance  inspired,  I was 
unable  to  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  I should  be  rid  of  his  comradeship  on  my  entry 
into  the  ball-room.  And  as  the  motor  sped  on  its  way  my  friend’s  misfortunes  were  readily 
forgotten  : my  thoughts  turned  to  higher  things  : and  I reflected  that  by  the  route  the  driver 
was  taking  we  should  soon  be  passing  the  site  of  the  old  theatre  at  Bankside,  where  the 
immortal  works  of  Shakespeare  were  first  presented  to  the  world.  For  a moment  it  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a fortunate  coincidence  might  form  a pretty  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
Ball  ; but  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  to  use  it  effectively  would  involve  a confession  that  I 
had  been  dining  at  Blackheath,  and,  for  some  reason  I cannot  now  recall,  I decided 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  the  subject.  It  is  small  wonder  that  I cannot  now 
quite  recover  the  train  of  my  thoughts,  for  at  that  very  moment  I was  startled  by  a loud 
report.  The  motor  lurched  over  and  swerved  violently  to  the  near  side  and  then  stopped 
with  a jerk  beneath  the  flaring  gas  lamps  of  a public  house.  As  if  by  magic  I found  myself 
the  object  of  delighted  curiosity  from  a company  of  irreverent  urchins  whose  faces  were 
immediately  glued  against  the  windows  of  the  brougham.  Brushing  them  aside,  the 
chauffeur  opened  the  door  and  regretfully  informed  me  that  a tyre  had  “ gone."  “ Was 
there  no  cab  ? ” “ Not  hereabouts  at  this  hour.”  It  were  wiser,  he  suggested,  that  I 
should  take  shelter  in  the  bar  parlour  till  such  time  as  he  could  repair  the  mishap  ; and  the 
growing  hilarity  of  the  collected  crowd  offered  the  clearest  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of 
his  advice  ; for,  as  I made  a dash  for  the  half-open  door,  I became  painfully  conscious  that 
the  comments  of  the  bystanders  betokened  only  a modified  enthusiasm  for  the  appearance  I 
presented.  But  once  within  the  cosy  refuge  beyond  the  bar  I felt  more  at  my  ease,  for 
there  in  a corner  of  the  room,  with  a tankard  of  ale  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  sat  one 
who  was  manifestly  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  myself.  “ Why,  Nym,”  he  cried,  “ I 
dare  swear  thou  hast  never  quitted  this  hostel  since  last  we  parted  here,  though,  in  faith,  thy 
nose  has  grown  the  redder  by  three 


centuries  of  added  ale.”  The 


THE  MISSES  WIBORG 


imitation  of  that  of  the  Stratford  bust,  we  are  bound  for  the  same  port,  I doubt  not  ; " 
and  then,  dropping  my  assumed  character,  which  I found  it  difficult  to  sustain,  I ventured 
to  add,  by  way  of  delicate  rebuke,  “ It  takes  a bold  man  to  show  himself  in  that  disguise  at 
the  Albert  Hall  to-night."  “ I am  for  no  Hall,  Albert  or  other,”  he  retorted,  “ I do  but 
wait  for  a company  of  friends  who  are  gone  to  view  the  site  of  the  old  playhouse.  They 
would  have  drawn  me  with  them,  but  I know  it  well  enough,  and  a mug  of  ale  was  more 
to  my  liking.”  “ And  then  ? ” I inquired.  “ Ah,  then  I am  to  show  them  to  Stratford. 
Nothing  else  will  content  them.”  “ But  the  journey  is  long,”  I ventured.  “ Not  as  we  shall 
make  it.  I have  a mind  to  see  the  sun  rise  by  the  meadows  at  Shottery — the  memory  of 
it  abides  with  me  still."  “ And  who  may  be  of  your  company  ? " I inquired  ; but  at  that 
moment  the  landlord  brought  a whispered  message  to  my  friend,  who  rose  to  take  his  leave. 
“ At  the  door  you  may  see  them,”  he  answered,  “ and,  indeed,  it  is  full  time  we  were 
on  our  road." 

Some  new  thought  came  of  a sudden  into  my  mind,  and  I followed  him  to  the  door 
like  one  in  a dream.  And  there  I saw  drawn  up  a farmer’s  wain,  and  in  it  stood  a throng 
of  men  whose  faces  stand  as  beacon  lights  along  the  shores  of  time.  As  he  neared  the 
waggon  they  bowed  low,  and  then  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  draw  him  up  into  their 
midst.  There  were  some  whose  countenances  I knew  not  ; others,  again,  whose  features  I 
knew  well  ; for  there,  crowding  round  about  him,  stood  ^Eschylus  and  Virgil,  and  Dante 
and  Chaucer,  Milton  and  Moliere  ; and  yet,  as  they  drove  away,  their  glad  faces  receding 
into  the  darkness,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  tranquil  smile  upon  Shakespeare’s  lips  was  the 


ONE  FORGETS  AND  REMEMBERS 

A MEMORY  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE  BALL 
Sy  C.  LEWIS  HIND 

MONTHS  afterwards  I am  asked  to  write  my  impressions  of  the  Shakespeare 
Ball.  I sit  and  dream,  I walk  and  worry,  I close  my  eyes  and  try  to 
visualise  that  night  in  June  when  Elizabethan  England  was  loosed 
upon  Kensington.  But  the  mystery  of  memory  reveals  only  a blur  of 
magnificence,  and,  if  I am  allowed  to  say  so,  splendour  without  gaiety.  We  were  all 
too  self-conscious  to  be  gay  ; and  we  were  all  performers.  The  right  man  to  give  his 
impressions  of  the  Shakespeare  Ball  is  the  second  trombone.  That  detached,  under 
worked  musician  was  able  to  look  on  leisurely  from  his  height  and  analyse  the  splendour. 
But  there  are  always  episodes  that  a performer  can  watch  from  without  as  it 


were,  and  I know  well  that  there  was  one 


TOO  SELF-CONSCIOUS  TO  BE  GAY 


crumpled  paper.  When  I had  read  I 
splendour  of  unreality  before  me  to — well 
life  is  not  to  be  lived  in  the  emotions  at 


pisode  of  the  Ball,  unforgettable,  that  I can 
describe.  It  might  have  happened  any- 
where, but  it  chanced  to  happen  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  And  since  one  writes  of  the 
things  that  memory  has  made  real,  I write 
of  that. 

Tired  of  explaining  which  of  Shake- 
speare’s characters  I was  parodying,  weary- 
ing of  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  busy 
sensuousness  of  the  spectacle,  suffering  a 
little  pain  through  being  jagged  in  the 
shoulder  by  the  shirt  of  chain  armour  worn 
by  a dancer  who  thought  he  was  Banquo, 
I entered  the  lift  with  Anne  of  Cleeves  and 
selected  a comer  seat  in  the  topmost  gallery. 
There  I reclined  and  tried  to  find  my 
handkerchief  (the  night  was  hot)  in  some 
foolish  receptacle  of  my  Shakespearean 
dress.  Searching  finally  in  the  wallet,  I 
dug  out  of  it  my  handkerchief  and  also, 
from  the  inner  pocket,  a small  paper  bag 
containing  ancient  peppermints,  and  half  a 
sheet  of  manuscript  paper  upon  which  there 
was  faint  writing.  Certainly  the  pepper- 
mints and  the  manuscript  were  not  my 
possessions.  Some  unknown  masquerader 
who  had  used  the  wallet  in  some  past  day 
must  have  left  them  there.  I dropped  the 
peppermints  under  the  seat,  and  deciphered 
what  was  written  upon  the  piece  of 
wondered,  and  my  eyes  gazed  beyond  the 
this  is  what  I read  : “ The  truth  is  that  this 
all,  but  in  the  will,  and  therefore  the  varying 
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states  of  emotion  do  not  in  the  least  disturb  or  affect  the  reality  of  the  life,  if  only  the 
will  is  kept  steadfastly  abiding  in  its  centre — God’s  will." 

Read  that,  I said  to  Anne  of  Cleeves,  “ I found 
it  in  the  inner  pocket  of  this  wallet.’’ 

Oh,  it  will  wait,  she  cried,  handing  it  back  to  me, 
for  just  then  the  Banished  Lord  appeared,  claiming  her  for 
the  next  dance. 

But  for  me  that  peppermint-tinctured  message  from 
some  strayed  reveller  of  the  past  would  not  wait.  Again  I 
read  it  and  again  I wondered.  It  seemed,  in  that  moment  of 
emotion,  the  truest  thing  I had  ever  read,  and  all  the  books,  and 
all  the  talk,  and  all  the  mountains  of  writing  and  speech  seemed, 
against  that,  superfluous.  The  Will  1 Tremendous  task  1 
Tremendous  destiny!  I recalled  that  Shakespeare  says  somewhere  “What’s  past  is 
prologue.”  Suppose  that  one  could  make  the  past  of  emotions  prologue,  and  build 

the  Will  to  form  the  future.  Suppose — suppose 

I think  I dozed.  I know  when  I awoke  my  mind  was  clear,  and  tolerably 
practical.  I had  tumbled  from  the  heights,  but  the  sight  of  the  edelweiss  was  with  me 
still.  Now  this  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  I said  to  myself,  this  great  idea,  that  in  a 
few  years  must  be  a fact ! Suppose  out  of  the  muddle  of  life  came  a Will  setting  itself  to 
will  its  success.  I visualised  that  Will,  all  chin  and  brain,  and  I said,  “ How  would  you, 
O Will,  set  about  it  ? How  would  you  make  the  Shakespeare  National  Theatre  a 
reality?”  And  the  Will  answered,  “ Much  has  been  already  done.  You  have  raised 
£100,000  out  of  the  £500,000  required,  but  your  system  has  been  in  bits,  not  universal. 
This  Shakespeare  Ball,  from  which  you  will  receive  thousands,  is  magnificent,  but  the 
effort  does  not  glide  on  growing  daily.  It  is  like  a rocket ; you  want  a light  increasing  from 
dawn  to  the  pomp  of  noon.  The  great  effort  of  the  Ball  ends  when  the  last  cheque 
is  received  and  paid.  You  want  a scheme  that  will  grow  by  its  own  volition,  as 
a snowball  gets  bigger  and  bigger  rolling  down  a hill  of  snow.” 
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“ True,  O Will,”  I said,  “ but  what  is  your  scheme  that  would  speed  on  without 
haste,  without  rest,  increasing  daily  till  the  £400,000  is  garnered.  Be  simple  and  human, 
O Will,  and  talk.” 

I relate  colloquially  what  the  august  Will  told  me.  He  spoke  of  the  vacant  plots 
of  land,  awaiting  occupiers,  in  city,  town  and  village  throughout  the  country,  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world,  plots  that  could  be  hired  for  a week,  a month,  or  three 


months.  He  spoke  of  a small 
consisting  of  Gordon  Craig’: 
ventor  has  given,  privately, 

This  Portable  Theatre 
progress  throughout  the 
land,  and  the 
consist  of  two  turns  of 
first  hour  would  be  a 
colour.  Selected  scenes 
be  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
declaimed  as  the  scene  N 

hour  selections  from  Shakespeare  ^///% 

performed  by  a well-trained  company 
scenery.  Between  the  hour  perfor 
speare  Memorial  Theatre  would  be 
cajoled  to  take  collecting  cards,  and 
the  funds — workers  for  the  great  Idea. 


Portable  Theatre,  the  scenery 
“ Screens,”  of  which  the  in- 
convincing  demonstrations, 
would  make  a systematic 
length  and  breadth  of  the 
performances  would 
one  hour  each.  The 
cinematograph  show  in 
from  Shakespeare  would 
certain  passages  being 
unrolled.  In  the  second 
and  other  playwrights  would  be 
with  the  Gordon  Craig  “Screen" 
mances  the  appeal  for  the  Shake- 
made.  The  audience  would  be 
become  agents  for  the  gathering  in  of 
The  cards  would  be  of  two  kinds — 


One  Pound  Cards  and  One  Hundred  Pound  Cards.  The  One  Pound  Cards 

would  have  twenty  lines  for  collecting  twenty  shillings  ; the  One  Hundred 


Pound  Cards  would  have  ten  lines  for 
Each  collector  would  guarantee  to  fill 
did  so  would  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of 
The  Portable  Shakespeare  Theatre  would 
sojourned,  and  it  would  be  as  ubiquitous 
Such  was  the  scheme  the  Will 
started  should  never  stop  until  the  end  is 
cult,’  I said.  And  the  answer  came, 
fashioned  Will.” 

I re-read  the  manuscript 
again  wondered.  What  cannot  the  Will 
Brooding,  I heard  laughter  and  the  rustle 
the  Banished  Lord  had  returned, 
“we’ve  engaged  a table.”  And 
shall  never  forget  this  evening.” 

I followed  them  meditatively. 

I soon  forget  that  crumpled  scrap 
I remember  it  when  I am  quite  old 


collecting  ten  amounts  of  ten  pounds, 
up  his  card,  and  the  names  of  all  who 
the  Shakespeare  National  Theatre, 
leave  a trail  of  these  cards  wherever  it 
in  its  wanderings  as  the  penny  post, 
propounded,  a scheme  that  once 
reached.  “ Comprehensive,  but  diffi- 
“ Nothing  is  difficult  to  the  completely 


tinctured  with  peppermint,  and 
accomplish  if  it  really  be  a Will, 
of  petticoats.  Anne  of  Cleeves  and 
“ Come  to  supper,"  they  cried, 
Anne  of  Cleeves  whispered,  “ I 

One  forgets  and  remembers.  Shall 
of  paper  deifying  the  Will  ? Shall 
— and  afterwards  ? 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY 

1616—1916 


“ But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest, 

Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wand'rest  in  his  shade, 

When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest." 

Sonnet  XVIII. 

THE  Shakespeare  Costume  Ball  was  a success — a very  real  and  unqualified 
success.  So  much  is  admitted  by  all  who  took  part  in  it.  It  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enjoyable  entertainments  of  the 
Coronation  season.  The  decorations  of  the  Hall  itself,  the  beauty  of  the 
costumes,  the  rhythm  of  the  moving  figures  in  the  great  quadrilles,  the  colours,  the  lights, 
the  gaiety — all  produced  an  effect  of  brilliance  and  splendour  which  will  long  live  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  saw  them.  For  a few  hours  everyone  in  the  vast  gathering  was 
entirely  happy,  and  when  the  company  separated  in  the  dawn  of  a radiant 
summer’s  morning,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that  they  had  been 
privileged  to  take  part  in  a social  entertainment  which  had  been  quite 
unique.  To  them  the  Ball  was  over  ; it  had  been  a success  ; it  had  now 
become  a pleasant  memory — that  was  all.  But  behind  the  dancers  and  the 

spectators,  who  had  come  together  for  a night  of  revelry  and  had  gone 
away  satisfied,  there  were  others  to  whom  the  success  of  the  entertainment 
had  a different  and  more  lasting  significance.  To  those  who  had  originally 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Ball,  who  had  planned  it,  designed  it,  and  toiled 
unceasingly  at  the  work  of  organisation,  the  knowledge  of  its  success  brought 
an  unspeakable  sense  of  relief.  For  them  it  not  only  meant  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  months  of  labour  and  anxiety,  but  it  brought  them  appreciably 
nearer  to  the  realisation  of  the  ambitious  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  which 
this  heavy  burden  had  been  undertaken.  It  was  not  for  any  private  gain 
that  the  entertainment  had  been  planned,  nor  even  to  provide  enjoyment  for  the  thousands 
who  took  part  in  it.  The  time  and  labour  and  forethought  and  anxiety  which  had  been 
expended  upon  it  were  inspired  by  a 
greater  ideal.  These  anxious  months  were 
but  incidental  to  the  still  more  anxious  years ; 
this  labour,  but  part  of  a still  greater 
labour,  cheerfully  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  two  great  deficiencies 
in  our  national  life.  England  alone  among 
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the  countries  of  Europe  possesses  no  national  theatre  ; England,  the  home  of  Shakespeare, 
possesses  no  monument  worthy  of  so  great  a name.  These  two  deficiencies  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre  Committee 
to  supply,  and  it  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  realisation  of  this  ambition 
that  the  great  Costume  Ball  at  the  Albert  Hall  was  organised. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  its  main  purpose,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the 
Ball  was  as  successful  as  its  promoters  could  wish.  Not  only  were 
many  thousands  of  pounds  realised,  but  the  whole  undertaking  served 
to  make  known  to  the  social  world  the  object  which  the  Committee 
are  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  publication  of  this  Souvenir  of  the  Ball  affords  a good 
opportunity  of  further  emphasising  the  scheme  which  it  was  intended 
to  promote.  First  let  me  deal  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  any  national  memorial  to 
Shakespeare  is  needed  at  all.  It  is  sometimes 
-V  said  that  it  is  altogether  presumptuous  for  a 
committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  present 
day  to  suppose  that  they  can  add  anything  to 
the  great  reputation  which  Shakespeare  already  holds  in  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  “What  good  can  you  do  to  Shakespeare,” 
say  these  critics,  “by  erecting  any  monument  to  his  memory?  Are 
not  his  own  works  a sufficient  memorial?”  Such  criticism  shows  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  main  purpose  which  the  present  movement 
seeks  to  accomplish.  It  is  undertaken  not  in  the  interests  of 
Shakespeare,  but  in  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  students 
and  admirers  of  his  Works.  People  do  not  build  cathedrals  and 
churches  to  add  to  the  majesty  of  God,  but  as  an  expression  of  their  i 
own  religious  fervour.  God  is  manifested  throughout  creation.  His 
presence  may  be  revealed  in  the  works  of  Nature  or  in  the  lives  of 
men.  He  can  be  worshipped  everywhere.  But  men  need  some 
method  of  expressing  their  faith  and  places  where  they  can  worship  in  common.  So,  too, 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  or  of  any  other  great  person  is  manifest  in  his  works,  and  those 
works  can  be  studied  and  admired  by  all  people  in  all  lands.  But  just  as  churches  are  symbols 
of  the  human  need  for  worship,  so  monuments  to  the  dead  are  the  tribute  of  the  living  to 
those  by  whose  greatness  they  have  profited.  A National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria 
can  add  nothing  to  the  achievements  of  her  life  or  the  reputation  of  her  name,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  erected  as  a token  of  gratitude  by  those  who  valued  her  greatness.  Where  mankind 
is  stirred  by  feelings  of  veneration  it  needs  some  method  of  giving  outward  expression  to 
those  feelings. 

The  fact  that  a movement  is  now  on  foot  to  erect  a National  Memorial  to 
Shakespeare  is  proof  that  the  present  generation  of  British  men  and  women  feel  the  absence 
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of  any  such  memorial  to  be  a reproach  to  their  country,  and  consider  the  coming  tercentenary 
of  his  death  to  be  an  appropriate  occasion  for  removing  it. 

If  the  desire  to  erect  a memorial  is  in  itself  an  expression  of  the  universal  instinct 
of  man  for  worship,  the  form  which  the  Memorial  is  to  take  is  evidence  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  can  best  be  studied  and  appreciated 
on  the  stage  for  which  they  were  written.  So  long  as  the  production  of 
these  plays  is  left  to  the  private  enterprise  of  individual  actor-managers 
the  public  will  be  without  the  means  of  paying  constant  homage  to  the 
greatest  of  English  dramatists.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  proved  during 
his  lifetime  that  “Shakespeare  spelt  bankruptcy.”  Since  his  days  others 
have  tried  more  successfully  to  perform  the  impossible  task.  They  have 
proved  that  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  produced  from  time 
to  time  without  financial  loss,  and  they  have  rendered  great  service  to 
lovers  of  the  Drama  by  their  productions.  All  honour  to  their  achieve- 
ments, but  they  cannot  give  us  what  we  want,  and  the  support  which  the 
present  movement  is  receiving  from  the  leading  members  of  the  dramatic 
profession  is  proof  that  they  realise  as  much  as  others  the  need  for  a 
publicly  endowed  National  Theatre  not  only  for  the  production  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  but  for  the  representation  of  all  that  is  serious  and 
interesting  and  valuable  in  dramatic  art,  both  classical  and  contemporary, 
unhampered  by  financial  considerations. 

In  every  other  European  country  the  necessity  for  such  a theatre 
is  recognised.  The  Theatre  Framjais  in  Paris  receives  £9,600  a year  from  the  State  ; the 
Royal  Playhouse  at  Berlin  has  an  annual  subsidy  of  £ 1 0,000  ; the  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna 
receives  £24,000  a year  from  the  Emperor  ; the  Royal  Theatre  at  Copenhagen  receives 
from  £9,000  to  £10,000  a year  from  Parliament;  the  Government  of  Bohemia  pays 
£5,400  a year  to  the  Czech  Theatre  at  Prague  ; the 
Royal  Playhouse  at  Dresden  is  subsidized  by  the  King 
of  Saxony  to  the  extent  of  £8,000  a year.  In  all  these 
countries  there  are  also  municipally-endowed  theatres 
in  some  of  the  large  towns.  The  public  money  spent 
on  these  Institutions  every  year  is  felt  to  be  a sound 
investment  which  is  justified  by  the  results  obtained. 

By  this  means  not  only  is  the  production  of  good  plays 
insured,  but  a dramatic  school  is  attached  to  the  theatre  : 
in  which  actors  and  actresses  are  trained  for  their  pro- 
fession, valuable  traditions  are  maintained,  and  the 
public  reaps  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  influence  of  the  stage  in  directing  opinion, 
stimulating  thought,  circulating  ideas  and  moulding 
character  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  may  be 
exercised  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  it  is  foolish  to  ignore 
it.  Other  nations  have  used  it,  we  have  hitherto 
neglected  it.  To-day  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
offered  an  opportunity  of  providing  themselves  with  a 
publicly-endowed  theatre  such  as  almost  every  other  civilised  country  has  found  to  be 
of  value.  They  are  asked  to  honour  the  greatest  of  their  compatriots  by  founding  a 
National  Institution  for  the  service  of  the  profession  he  loved,  to  benefit  the  art  of  which 
he  was  so  supreme  a master,  and  destined  to  exercise  a living  influence  upon  each  succeeding 
generation. 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  BALL 

S^K‘ESIi>E^R^  BALL  of  King  George’s  Coronation  year 
j hve  ln  hlstory-  It  will  rank  with  the  Eglinton  Tournament 
and  the  most  famous  masques  of  earlier  ages.  Those  who  were 
ortunate  enough  to  see  it  have  something  to  recollect  all  their  lives, 
or  sp  en  our,  for  beauty,  for  perfection  of  harmonious  colouring, 
for  brilliance  of  general  effect,  nothing  to  compare  with  it  has  been 
our  ^me-  F°r  a few  all-too-brief  hours  the  magnificence 
o Tudor  England  was  revived.  Here  were  no  tawdry  stage  cos- 
tumes, no  mere  imitations  of  reality.  Here  was  the  real  thing. 

Real  satins  and  ermines,  real  silks  and  brocades,  real  gold 
and  silver  embroideries,  real  lace  of  the  finest  periods,  were  cun- 
ningly employed  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  women  in 
England.  They  made  the  Albert  Hall  glow  with  rich  colour  ; 
t ey  lent  the  scene  a beauty  which  defies  description.  And 
among  the  sheen  of  wonderful  stuffs  there  was  the  sparkle  of 
jewels,  real  jewels,  priceless  heirlooms,  glittering  in  the  hair  of  the 
fair  possessors,  rising  and  falling  on  their  bosoms,  clasping  them 
with  glittering  girdles,  or  flashing  from  Elizabethan 
“stomachers”  of  a value  beyond  belief. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reckon  up  the  sum 
of  money  represented  by  the  costumes  collectively. 

Many  single  dresses  cost  upwards  of  a hundred 
pounds  each,  and  many  wearers  were  adorned  with  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  precious  stones.  Never  has  any  entertainment  brought  together  such  value 
J—  nor  a more  enchanting  array  of  exquisite  women.  Never  has  the 
effect  of  a fancy  dress  ball,  taken  as  a whole,  been  more  wonderful 
or  more  complete. 

It  was  a picture  on  a vast  sr.alp — a mrimvs  rrAurrlaJ  unfk 
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The  obligation  upon  every  guest  to  appear  either  in  Tudor  or  Shakespearean  costume 
gave  the  scene  a unity  and  a finish  which  were  entirely  fascinating. 

There  is  a wide  range  of  characters  in  the  plays. 
They  cover  almost  all  the  periods  of  known  history,  and 
some  of  unknown  periods  which  sprang  from  the  poet’s 
imagination.  Yet  there  is  something  which  runs  through 
them  all,  something  which  blends  ancient  Britons  and 
mediaeval  Italians  and  Tudor  English  into  a homo- 
geneous group.  That  something  is  the  genius  of  their 
creator,  that  genius  which  is  to  be  made  more  familiar 
to  future  generations  by  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  in  aid  of  which  the  ball  was  held. 

The  prevailing  note  of  colour  in  the  ever-moving 
mass  of  masquers  was  naturally  red.  Its  tone  ranged 
from  the  deep  crimson  of  Wolsey’s  habit  up  through 
the  robes  of  endless  Portias  to  delicate  rose  shades 
and  salmon  pinks.  But  there  v 
not  any  undue  predominance 
reds.  They  simply  gave  body 
the  colour-scheme,  and  against 
them  the  rich 
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hues  made  up  a composition  of  sheer  joy. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  dresses  were  naturally 
of  unrelieved  black.  A lady  in  velvet,  to  which  he 
red  hair  formed  a perfect  foil,  stood  out  vividly,  and 
man  with  a huge  axe  slung  at  his  back  (even  while 
danced)  was  shudderingly  sinister  in  his 
sombre  garb. 

A fine  canvas  needs  a fitting  frame 
to  set  it  off.  When  one  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  Albert  Hall  wore  its 
ordinary  appearance  so  lately 
as  Sunday  afternoon,  it  was 
hard  not  to  believe  that  some 
fairy’s  wand  must  have  been 
waved  over  it.  No  more 
suitable,  more  attractive  frame 
could  have  been  found  for  this 
wonderful  living  picture.  In 
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forty-eight  hours  the  Albert  Hall 
was  transformed  from  its  habitual 
sombre  Early  Victorianism  into  an 
Italian  garden,  such  as  Mr.  Lutyens 
loves  to  plan. 

His  design  for  the  decoration 
LORD  craven  scheme  was  on  broad  lines  ; sug- 

gestive rather  than  imitative; 
simply  and  extremely  effective.  The  blue  sky  which  hid  the  roof 
was  a positive  inspiration.  It  struck  the  note  at  once  of  gaiety  and 
freedom  from  care.  It  made  everyone  light-hearted  and  sunny- 
tempered.  People  came  in  looking  doubtful  about  enjoying  them- 
selves, worried  about  their  costumes  perhaps,  uncertain  whether 
late  hours  (dancing  was  from  eleven  to  5.30  a.m.)  were  not  a 
mistake.  When  they  had  recovered  from  the  pleasant 
shock  of  finding  themselves  in  such  a delightful  place, 
they  had  forgotten  all  their  doubts  and  anxieties.  They  caught  the  spirit  of 
their  surroundings.  They  dropped  their  self-consciousness.  They  were  in- 
fected with  the  Southern  atmosphere.  They  only  thought  about  enjoying 
the  moments  to  the  full. 

The  floor  was  very  good— a parquet  laid  over  the  hollow  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  therefore  with  plenty  of  “ spring  " in  it.  On  a level 
with  this  came  the  first  tier  of  boxes.  These  resembled  bowers  in  a tall 
hedge  of  clipped  yew,  with  quaintly  fashioned  birds  topping  them,  after  the 
manner  of  old-world  gardeners. 

Over  the  next  tier  there  appeared  to  be  growing  a noble  grape  vine. 
Above  that  the  boxes  were  made  to  look  as  if  they  formed  part  of  a marble 
terrace.  Then  came  slopes  of  green  turf,  and  at  the  top  of  all  the  balcony, 
where  supper  was  laid. 

All  round  the  hall  at  the  height  of  the  balcony  a very  fine  im 
pression  was  made  by  tall  dark  cypresses  standing  erect  and  dignified,  a 
most  effective  contrast  to  the  prevailing  lighter  greens. 

The  guests  arrived  with  more  than  usual  punctuality.  By  a quarter  to 
eleven  there  was  a string  of  carriages  half  a mile  long,  and  the  Italian 
garden  was  being  enriched  every  moment  with  fresh  parterres  of  beauty, 
adorned  by  all  the  arts.  The  dancers  in  the  quadrilles  were,  of  course. 


the  most  noticeable.  Six  hundred  of  them,  the  best- 
known  people  in  London,  the  prettiest  women,  the 
handsomest  men,  all  in  costumes  specially  made  for 
them — they  made  a pageant  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  excel. 

Among  the  thousands  who  were  not  taking  part 
in  the  procession  there  were  also  a great  many  striking 
dresses  and  abundance  of  good  looks.  Gracious  Olivias 
and  gay  Beatrices,  pathetic  Ophelias  and  rustic  Audreys, 
Falstaffs  and  Hamlets  and  Orlandos  poured  in  quickly 
on  one  another’s  heels.  Now  it  was  possible  to  take 
in  the  whole  scene.  The  boxes  had  filled  up.  The 
floor  was  well  covered  with  dancers,  thoroughly  enjoying 
yvaltzes  and  two-steps  to  the  music  of  a capital  band, 
disguised,  of  course,  as  Elizabethan  musicians.  Every- 
where one  looked  one  saw  bright  eyes,  animated 
features.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  ball  had  made 
a thoroughly  successful  start. 

Not  a moment  in  the  whole  night  was  without  its 
vivid  charm.  While  the  throng  that  covered  the  floor 
moved  slowly  round  and  about  between  the  dances,  as 
if  stirred  by  some  gigantic  invisible  spoon,  the  colour 
effects  were  delicious.  The 
real  richness  of  the  dresses 
gave  the  scene  a depth  of 
tone  which  made  it  utterly 
different  from  other  fancy 
balls.  Usually  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  scrappiness  about  them.  Here  all  was  solid, 
genuine.  Never  did  the  difference  between  the  real  thing  and 
the  imitation  more  impressively  appear. 

Then  when  a dreamy  waltz  began  or  a lively  two-step,  the 
whole  arena  broke  into  movement  at  once.  The  kaleidoscope 
which  had  been  revolving  slowly,  slowly,  was  given  a brisker  turn. 

The  scene  became  more  and  more  fascinating.  The  whirl  of 
colours  kept  one  simply  breathless  with  delight. 

And  then  when  the  pageant  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
^ Elizabeth  began  ! The  signal  for  clearing  the  hall  was 
given  by  bugles.  Upon  a platform  in  front  of  the  hidden 
organ  the  Tudor  Queen  and  her  courtiers  took  up  their 
places.  Applause  greeted  Mrs.  Arthur  James  (Queen  Elizabeth) 
as  she  bowed  with  infinite  dignity  and  condescension.  Nearly 
all  her  Court  were  either  direct  descendants  or  the  wives  of  direct 
descendants  of  the  historical  characters  they  played.  They  made 
a very  splendid  show  as  they  ranged  themselves  around  their 
sovereign  and  settled  down  to  watch  the  quadrilles  and  the  pro- 
cession of  all  the  dancers,  each  group  taking  parts  from  one  lordcowdray 
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particular  play,  with  additional  companies  of  Amazons  and 
Lovers,  and  a special  quadrille  of  the  famous  people  of 
Tudor  times. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  ball  which  will  linger  longest 
in  the  memory.  It  was  like  a dream  of  fair  women.  With 
graceful  swayings  and  rhythmical  steps  they  went  through 
the  figures  of  their  dance.  There  was  a hush  of  admiration 
and  delight.  Alas  I it  was  over  too  soon.  The  procession 
formed  and  marched  with  proud,  attractive  gait  before  the 
Sovereign.  Now  one  could  take  better  notice  of  the  dresses. 
One  could  appreciate  more  lingeringly  their  taste,  their 
beauty  and  their  perfection  of  detail. 

Every  costume  in  every  set  was  a work  of  careful, 
loving  art,  desipied  in  many  cases  by  men  of  the  highest 
distinction  in  this  line,  and  carried  out  in  the  costliest  stuffs, 
every  other  consideration  being  sacrificed  to  that  of  making 
them  as  perfect  as  could  be. 

There  was  space  enough  now  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
individual  dresses  as  well  as  that  of  the  picture  as  a whole. 
From  one  to  another  the  eye  wandered  and  met  nothing 
that  was  not  exquisite.  Here,  one  said  many  times,  here 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  1 But  the  next  and  the  next  and 
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the  next  aroused  equal  enthusiasm.  In  a garden  of  such  endless  delights  it  was  an  impossibility  to  pick  out  the 
fairest  flowers. 

Waking  up  the  morning  after,  there  was  a dominant  thought  in  one’s  mind — a thought  shot  with  both 
regret  and  satisfaction.  It  never  could  happen  again. 

As  it  never  could  happen  again,  one  was  very  glad  to  have  seen  it,  to  have  added  to  one’s  experience  of 
exquisite  things,  to  have  stored  up  a memory  that  could  never  be  effaced.  But  what  a pity  ! Over  so  soon ! 
Swiftly  passed  the  hours.  Hard  upon  the  heels  of  midnight  Dawn  was  at  the  door.  Now,  in  the  full  light  of 
noontide,  it  seemed  like  a wonderful  dream. 

Did  that  magnificent  Corps  of  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  really  advance  with  stately  step  and  clear  the  hall? 
Did  we  see  Queen  Elizabeth  enter  with  her  brilliant  train  of  ladies  and  gallants,  the  flower  of  Tudor  times  ? 
Were  our  senses  then  enchanted  by  the  procession  of  characters  from  the  plays,  each  headed  by  its  emblematic 
standard  ? Were  the  processionists  really  the  fairest  women  and  the  handsomest  men  that  could  be  found  in 
Society  and  on  the  Stage  ? Or  had  we  dreamed  it  all  ? 

No,  it  was  all  as  true  as  it  was  astonishing;  and  because  it  was  so  astonishing  it  could  never  happen  again. 
Such  a company  of  masqueraders  could  not  be  assembled  twice.  Such  an  array  of  spectators — boxes  filled  with 
royal  persons,  with  the  aristocracies  of  birth  and  brains  and  wealth  ; rows  of  great  ladies  glittering  with  diamonds 
of  priceless  worth — could  not  be  twice  drawn  together  in  an  age.  Future  ages  may  produce  spectacles  very 
striking,  very  beautiful.  But  this  age  has  shot  its  bolt.  And  whatever  the  future  may  conceal  of  splendour 
and  beauty,  it  will  certainly  not  outdo  this. 
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(An  Eligabetkan  Essay) 


HOUGH  these  things  seem  but  toyes  made  rather  for 
the  wanton  joy  of  youth  than  for  the  amusement  of  the 
sober,  yet  to  him  that  is  philosophick  they  fail  not  to 
merit  serious  observation.  Since  merriment  begets 
candour,  and  man  will  more  display  himself  in  his  ease 
than  in  his  labours,  the  truth  whereof  is  most  manifest  in 
those  masques.  Things  of  great  state  and  beauty  and 
ever  the  delight  of  princes,  in  which  the  dancers  come 
not  in  their  daily  habit,  which  by  familiarity  is  grown 
irksome,  but  each  man  chooseth  for  himself  and  ladies 
no  less  but  rather  with  a greater  zest  and  eagerness,  what 
manner  of  person  he  will  be,  asking  only  his  fancy  (and,  if 
need  be,  his  purse)  whether  Alexander  or  Caesar,  Solomon  or 
Virgil  shall  for  the  nonce  in  his  features  tread  a measure  with 
Cleopatra,  or  with  Helen  of  Troy — to  name  no  more,  for  they 
ransack  the  world  to  make  them  counterfeits,  and  bend  the 
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learning  of  the  wise  and 
the  majority  of  conquerors  to 
the  service  of  their  humour. 

Why  say  I then  that  this 

toying  is  worthy  a discreet  man’s  eye  or  pen  ? Yet  so  it  is 
unless  the  knowledge  of  man  be  not  worthy  man’s  seeking. 
For  by  his  choice  of  habit  may  be  known  his  choice  of  heart  ; 
if  not  what  he  is,  yet  what  he  would  be  or  would  be  deemed 
to  be  (and,  therefore,  again,  in  a measure 
party  is)-  So  that  you  may  discern  in  one  love 

of  magnificence,  in  his  neighbour  a Sar- 
donic or  freakish  monkey,  in  a third  an 
ambition  towards  that  for  which  it  hath 
not  pleased  God  to  grant  him  opportunity 
or  aptitude,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 
Nay,  further,  you  shall  discern — and  herein 
especially  I speak  not  of  these  only — what 
point  of  his  form  and  purse  he  holds 
most  in  favour,  and  for  what  would  fain 
(within  seemly  limits)  court  applause,  cover- 
ing his  head  if  it  be  a bald  one,  but 
disclosing  his  leg  if  it  be  shapely. 

Hence  is  there  to  be  beheld  a great 
variety  of  minds  and  humours,  of  estates 
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and  conditions,  of  imaginings  and  devices — a com- 
pendium mortals,  as  a man  might  say — and  he 
would  be,  methinks,  a great  wit  who  should  from  the 
treasures  of  his  own  mind,  and  with  no  more  borrowing 
of  the  gold  of  the  past  than  might  attest  his  learning 
and  be  fuel  for  his  crucible,  pour  forth  such  wealth 
of  imagined  figures  that  there  should  be  no  men  nor 
women  found  but  that  they  should  be  content  to 
express  in  one  or  other  of  the  characters  graved  by 
his  mind  that  which  is  nearest  to  their  own  minds 
and  fancies,  so  that  the  whole  world  should  seem 
to  be  peopled  from  his  pages.  Whether  such  a wit 
there  be  living  at  this  day  I dare  not  venture,  for 
certainly  among  all  the  great  there  scarce 
has  been.  Time  is  the  unfolder  of 
these  matters,  and  our  children  shall 
know.  But  if  there  be,  and  if,  by  Divine 
favour,  he  be  of  our  race  (whereof 
under  Heaven  I despair  not,  for  what 
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Sovereign  ever  deserved  such  a subject  so  well 
as  our  mighty  Princess  ?),  then  let  those  who 
come  after  us  spare  not  of  care  and  their 
substance  to  raise  a fame  to  his  genius.  For 
it  would  be  ill  if  he  who  has  read  the  hearts 
of  men  beyond  all  others  should  not  hold  a 
place  in  them,  and  if  he  should  lack  remem- 
brance and  homage  who  has  bestowed  life  on 
heroes  and  warded  the  fangs  of  oblivion  from 
beauty’s  cheek. 


THE  RAJAH  DHIRAGHIR  NAHIR  SINGH 
AND  PARTY 


Mr..  F.  E.  SMITH  and 
Mr.  CLEVELAND  STEVENS. 


Hon.  SYBIL  FELLOWES  and 
BARON  CAUTCH. 


The 

COUNTESS  OF  ROTHES 
and  Mr.  IVOR  DAWSON. 


The  Hon.  LILAH  WINGFIELD. 
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LADY  EVELYN  BARING 
and  DAUGHTER. 


PROCESSION  AND  QUADRILLES 

SHAKESPEARE  BALL,  ROYAL  ALBERT 
HALL,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  20th,  1911. 

TUDOR  QUADRILLES. 

Arranged  by  the  DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET. 


l*t  EPISODE. 


2nd  EPISODE. 


Two  Pursuivants 
Baron  von  Stohrer 
Mr.  Arthur  Burn 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon 


Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Charles  Drummond 


Countess  of  Lennox  Mary  of  Guise 

Countess  of  Damlcy  Marchioness  of  Bute 


The  Lord  Protector 
Duke  of  Somerset 
Cardinal  Wolsey 
Mr.  Percy  Noble 


Jane  Seymour 
Duchess  of  Somerset 
Lady  of  the  Court 
Countess  of  Leicester. 


Sir  Thomas  More  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Captain  Williams  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
Catherine  Parr  Catherine  of  Aragon  Catherine  Howard 
Mis.  Loeffler  Mrs.  Stickney  Countess  of  Lanesborough 
Ann  Boleyn  Anne  of  Cleves 

Mrs.  George  Clark  Miss  de  Labrosse 


Duke  of  Buckingham 
Mr.  George  Clark 

Thomas  Cromwell  Amdassador  of  Venetian  Court 
JIt.  Orme  Sargent  Mons.  de  la  Chauss6e 


Mary  Beaton 
Miss  Pelly 

Lady  of  the  Court 
Lady  Pelly 

Mary  Carmichael 
Lady  Bridget  Coke 


Mary  Seaton 
afiss  Burn 

Lady  of  the  Court 
Baroness  Meyendorff 

aiARY  Livingstone 
Lady  Dorothy  Bligh 


The  Regent  aioRAY 
Captain  Colin  aiacRae 


Earl  of  Bothwell 
air.  Burdett-Coutts,  ai.P. 

John  Knox 
Sir  Harold  Pelly,  Bart. 


Earl  of  Darnley 
Baron  MeyendorS 

Cardinal  Beaton 
Sir  Hubert  aiiller,  Bart. 


Lady  Jane  Grey 
aiiss  aiackenzie 


Lord  and  Lady  Seton 
Colonel  and  The  Honble.  airs.  Rosdew  Bum 


Lady  of  the  Court  Lady  of  th: 
Bliss  Hodgson  aiiss  Cons 

Bess  of  Hardwicke 
airs.  Alfred  Cole 


The  Queen 

Lord  Burghley  (Lorde  Treasurer) 
Sir  John  Fortescue  (Chauncelor 
of  the  Exchequor) 
air.  Francis  Bacon  (Secretary  of 
State — afterwards  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  & Viscount  St.  Alban) 
The  Lorde  Bunadon  (Lord  Cham- 

The  Earle  of  Nottingham  (Lord 
Admyrall — i.e.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham) 

Sir  Anthony  Mildmay  (Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  France) 
The  Earle  of  Essex 
The  Earle  of  Pembrooke 
The  Earle  of  Northampton 
The  Earle  of  Shrewsbury 
The  Earle  of  Northumberland 
The  Lorde  Claud  Hamilton 
The  Lorde  Nones 

The  Lorde  Cobham 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
Sir  Francis  Drake 
Sir  Julius  Ccesar 

Sir  Thomas  Sackville  (afterwards 
Lord  Buckhurste  and  Lorde 
Treasurer) 

Master  John  Lyttelton 


Lady  of  the  Court 
Miss  Reynolds 


Lady  of  the  Court 
Miss  Veronica  Erskine 


Sir  Henry  Lee 
Mr.  Alfred  Cole 


David  Rizzio  Earl  of  Ruthvbn 

Mr.  Loeffler  Mr.  Clarkson  Williams 


THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Arranged  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON. 


Sirs.  Arthur  James 
Mr.  Victor  Cecil* 

Sir  Seymour  Fortescue* 

Mr.  Bacon 


The  Hon.  G.  Spencer  Lyttelton 
Lord  Loch 


Mr.  F.  B.  Mildmay,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Myles  Ponsonby 
Col. The  Hon.  Charles  Lambton 
Lord  Compton* 

Mr.  John  Talbot* 

The  Hon.  Humphrey  Wyndham* 
Lord  John  Hamilton.* 

The  Hon.  Montagu  H.  R.  C. 

Townsley-Bertie* 

The  Hon.  J.  Lyttelton* 

Mr.  Temple  Franks 
Mr.  Philip  Carr 
Mr.  George  Heyer 
Lord  Sackville* 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
M.P.* 


Master  Ambrose  Willoughby 
(Squire  of  the  Presence) 

The  Countes  of  Essex 
The  Countes  of  Pembrooke 
The  Countes  of  Northampton 
The  Countes  of  Nottingham 
The  Lady  Lucy  Barington, 
Countes  of  Bedford 
The  Countes  of  Sheffield 
The  Countes  of  Northumberland 

The  Countes  of  Shrewsbury 
The  Lady  Henry  Howard 
The  Lady  Burghley 
The  Lady  Cobham 
The  Lady  Norres 
The  Lady  Berkeley 
Lady  Mildmay 

Maydes  of  Honour— 

Mistris  Anne  Russell 
The  Lady  Dorathy  Hastinges 
Mistris  Marys  Fitton 
Mistris  Anne  Carye 
Mistris  Cordall  Anslowe 
Mistris  Jane  Willoughby 
Mistris  Catherine  Foster 
The  Lady  Paget 
Mistris  Winckfielde  (Mother  of 
the  Maydes) 

Page  to  the  Queen,  Master 
Sackville 


Mr.  Denys  Mackail 

The  Countess  of  Essex* 

Lady  Muriel  Herbert* 

Lady  Loch* 

Lady  Airlie* 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lyttelton* 

Lady  Sheffield 
The  Hon.  Mis.  Hugh 
Wyndham* 

Mrs.  John  Talbot* 

Miss  M.  Talbot* 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury* 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  Lyttelton* 
Lady  Norreys* 

Lady  Edward  Cecil* 

Mrs.  Mildmay 

The  Lady  Olga  Osborne 
Hon.  Rachel  Lyttelton 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
Miss  Macevoy 
Miss  Longfield 
Miss  Eleanor  Balfour 
Miss  Lavinia  Talbot 
Mrs.  Christopher  Balfour* 
Lady  Homer 

Lord  Buckhurst* 


Oic  ciuier  uirect  descendants  of,  or  belong  to  the 

e costumes  have  been  copied  from  contemporary  portraits  of  the  actual  persons 
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THE  TEMPEST.  (A) 

Arranged  by  the 

COUNTESS  OF  DARTMOUTH  and 
COUNTESS  OF  DARTREY. 


the 


Prospero 

Antonio 

Caliban 
Trinculo 
A Sailor 

Miranda 

Juno 


Captain  Dawson 
Mr.  Everard  Mcynell 
Mr.  Villiers 
Captain  Gibbs 

Mr.  Algernon  Percy 
Master  of  Kinnaird 
Lord  Bra  bourne 
Lady  Joan  Lcgge 
Lady  Hastings 
Lady  Victoria  Carrington 
The  Hon.  Helen  Meysey 

Lady  Mary  Dawson 
Viscountess  Lewisham 
Lady  Nunburnholme 
Miss  Una  Shaw-Stewart 


KING  HENRY  VI. 

Arranged  by  LADY  PAGET. 


HENRY  VIII. 
Arranged  by 
LADY  WEMYSS  and 
LADY  DE  LA  WARR. 


Patience,  Woman  to 
Queen  Katherine 
Katherine  of  Aragon 
Lady  in  Waiting 

Duke  of  Norfolk 
Duchess  of  Norfolk 
Thomas  Cromwell 

Lord  Surrey 
Cardinal  Wolsey 
Lord  Dorset 
Duke  of  Buckingham 
Lady  in  Waiting 

Lady  in  Waiting 
Anne  Boleyn 

Lady  Dorset 


Henry  VIII. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell 


Muriel  Countess 

de  la  Warr 
Countess  of  Wemyss 
Lady  Velina 

Sackville 
Viscount  Acheson 
Viscountess  Acheson 
Mr.  Raymond 


Viscount  Al  thorp 
Hon.  Guy  Charteris 
Hon.  Hugo  Charteris 
Mr.  Edward  Horner 
Miss  Selina  Graham 
Stewart 
Hon.  Helen  Brassey 
Lady  Marjorie 

Manners 

Lady  Violet 

Charteris 


Lord  Vernon 
Mr.  Miles  Lampson 


KING  LEAR. 

Arranged  by  Mrs.  CHARLES  HUNTER. 

King  Lear  Monsieur  Jacques  Blanche 

King  of  France  Mr.  Bernard  Caillard 
Duke  of  Burgundy 

Hon.  Clarence  Bruce 
Duke  of  Cornwall 

Lord  Vivian 
Lady  Vivian 
Lady  Grant  Lawson 
Lady  Isobel  Lawrence 
Hon.  C.  St.  John 
Mr.  Ralph  Knox 
Mr.  R.  Hollings 
Don  J.  Santoma 
Court : 

Miss  Prothero 
Miss  Gore 
Miss  Hollings 
Miss  Archdale 
Lady  Wilbraham 
Miss  Black 


Goneril 

Cordelia 

Doctor 

Fool 

Edgar 

Edmund 


Queen  of  France  Duchess  of 

Westminster 

Countess  of  Auvergne  Duchess  of 

Roxburghe 

Joan  of  Arc  Lady  Lytton 

Duchess  of  Gloucester  Viscoun 


Margaret  of  England 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
Henry  VI. 

Duke  of  York 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
Earl  of  Salisbury 
Earl  of  Warwick 

Dauphin 

Duke  of  Lancaster 
Duke  of  Gloster 

Court  Ladies 


Ingcstre 
Viscountess  Curzon 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
Lord  Alexander 
Thynne,  M.P. 
Lord  Duncannon 
Lord  Summers 
Sir  George  Prescott 
Hon.  Edward 

Cadogan 
Lord  Faulkner 
Capt.  Berty  Paget 
Hon.  Percival 

Duchess  of 

Marlborough 
Countess  of  Crewe 
Countess  Zia  Torby 
Mrs.  J.  J.  As  tor 


HAMLET  QUADRILLE 

The  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON. 
Queen  Lady  Huntingdon 

Lady  Kathleen  Hastings 
Lady  Violet  Brassey 
Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Crichton 
Ophelia  Hon.  Mrs.  Eric  Chaplin 

Hon.  Sybil  Fellowcs 
Miss  Ivy  Gordon  Lennox 
Mrs.  Hardy 
Colonel  Wilson,  R.N.G. 
Capt.  Boulby,  R.N.G. 
Capt.  Napier 
Count  Guntch 

Hamlet  Mr.  Leonard  Hardy 

KlNG  Mr.  Leonard  Brassey 

Hon.  George  Mackintosh 
Mr.  Drexel 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA.  (S) 

Arranged  by  LADY  SPEYER. 


Duke  of  Milan 

Valentine  l The  Two 

Antonio  j 

Antonio 

Thurio 

Eglamour 

Outlaws 

Julia 

Silvia 

Lucella 

Friends  of  Julia 


Sir  Richard  Paget 
Herr  Von  Kuhlmann 
Viscount  Maidstone 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones 
Mr.  Leith 
Baron  Riedexel 
Mr.  Joines 
Mr.  Eden 

Lady  Evelyn  James 
Lady  Speyer 
Lady  Muriel  Paget 
Lady  Evelyn  Farquhar 
Mmc.  Von  Kuhlmann 
Lady  Irene  Denison 
Miss  Greville 
Miss  Joan  Balfour 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Arranged  by  the  LADY  ALINGTON. 


Cleopatra 

Charmian 

Attending  Cleopatra 
Attending  Cleopatra 
Attending  Cleopatra 
Attending  Octavia 
Attending  Octavia 
Attending  Cleopatra 
Mark  Antony 
RIenan 

Sextus  Pompeius 

Lapidus 
Enobarbus 
Octavius  Casar 
Soothsayer 
Roman  Soldier 
Menecratbs 


Lady  Alington 
Lady  Jean  Cochrane 
Miss  Bulkeley 
The  Hon  Mrs. 

Brougham 
Miss  Eire  Bulkeley 
Miss  Kinloch 
Miss  Bagot 
Miss  Grosvenor 
Miss  Eva  Sandford 
Miss  Wemyss 
Captain  Fitzclarence 
Trappes  Lomax,  Esq. 
Don  Pedro  de 

Zulueta 

Lord  Francis  Scott 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq. 

A.  Fullerton,  Esq. 

W.  Birch,  Esq. 
Maurice  Stem,  Esq. 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR 

Arranged  by  LADY  DAWKINS  and 
the  LADY  TEMPLEMORE. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  Admiral  Sir  Alfred 

Paget,  K.C.M.G. 

Mistress  Ford  Hon.  Mrs.  Chichester 

Master  Ford  Capt.  Hon.  Claud 

Chichester 

Mistress  Page  Miss  Dorothy  Dawkins 

Master  Page  Lord  Templemorc 

Mistress  Anne  Page 

Miss  Winifred  Dawkins 
Mistress  Quickly  Miss  Margaret  Hamilton 
Master  Slender  Mr.  Gerald  Napier 

Master  Fenton  Hon.  Gerald  Chichester 

Mr.  Horace  Dawkins 
Hon.  Richard  Chichester 
Hon.  Arthur  Anson 
Lady  Paget 
Lady  Violet  Anson 
Lady  Eileen  Browne 
Hon.  Lilah  Wingfield 


Bardolph 

Nym 

Serving  Maids 


OTHELLO. 

Arranged  by  Mrs.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY 


Four  Venetian 


Three  Venetian 

Brabantio 
Second  Senator 
Othello 

Roderigo 

Gratiano 

Ludovico 

Montano 


Miss  Anabel  Strachey 
Hon.  Mary  O'Hagan 
Miss  Imogen  Booth 
Mile.  N.  Zulueta 
Miss  Le  Roy  Lewis 
Miss  Phyllis  Buxton 
Mrs.  Lampson 
Mrs.  Walrond 
Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
Mrs.  Granville  Proby 
Mr.  Riversdale  Walrond 
Mr.  Roland  Nugent 
Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
Mr.  Christopher  Goschen 
Mr.  Daniel  Macmillan 
Mr.  Patrick  Stormouth 
Darling 

Mr.  R.  E.  Otter 
Mr.  Charles  Booth 
Mr.  James  Strachey 
Mr.  Hampton  Weekes 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
Arranged  by 

Miss  GERTRUDE  KINGSTON. 
(Mrs.  SILVER). 


Solinus,  Duke  of  Athens  The  Hon.  W.  H. 

Goschen 

2Egeon  Capt  Basil 

Coulsen 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus  Mr.  Ellidor 


Antipholus  of  Syracuse 

Dromio  of  Ephesus 
Dromio  of  Syracuse 

Balthazar 

Angelo 

Merchant 


Adriana 


Herbert 
Mr.  G.  Cornock 
Taylor 

Mr.  Percy  Lee 
Mr.  Harold 

Whittaker 
Mr.  Carpenter 
Mr.  William 

Haversham 
Mr.  Roland 

Seflor  Luis  V 

Guzman 
Miss  Gertrude 

Kingston 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 
Arranged  by  the  LADY  SHEFFIELD, 
and  LADY  JEIvYLL. 


Hermione 

Perdita 

Paulina 

Shepherdess 
Three  Ladies 


Antigonus 
Roginio 
Cleomenes 
Polixenes 
Three  Shepherds 


Mrs.  Raymond  Asquith 
Mrs.  Arthur  Stanley 
Miss  Blanche  Stanley 
Lady  Phyllis  Clive 
Miss  Jekyll 
Miss  Monica  Grenfell 
Mrs.  Anthony  Henley 
Lady  Dorothy  Brown 
Miss  Frances  Tennant 
Miss  Dinah  Tennant 
Captain  Henley 
Mr.  E.  Wane 
Mr.  Villiers 
Mr.  Arthur  Asquith 
Mr.  Marsh 
Lord  Windsor 
Mr.  Godley 
Mr.  McLaren 
Mr.  Bonham  Carter 
Mr.  Tennant 


THE  TEMPEST.  (B) 
Arranged  by  the  VISCOUNTESS 
MAITLAND. 


Ariel 

Ceres 

Thetis 

Iris 

Nymph 

Reaper 

Reaper 

King  of  Naples 
Antonio 
Ferdinand 
Caliban 

Reaper 


Viscountess  Maitland 
Countess  of  Kingston 

Countess  of  Cassillis 
Lady  Muriel  Gore-Browne 
Honble.  Mrs.  John  Coke 
Lady  Dorothy  Walpole 
Miss  Muriel  Finlay 
Mr.  Lawrence  Mott 
The  Johkhecr  Quarles 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunter 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
Honble.  Ian  Maitland 
Mr.  Cyril  Stephenson 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 
Arranged  by 

FLORENCE  LADY  CLARICE-JERVOISE. 


Luciana  (her  sister) 
Luce  (her  maid) 

A Courtesan 

Assistant  Priestesses 


Vickers 

Miss  Constance 
Collier 
Miss  Monica 

Hollond 
Mrs.  Charles 

Crutchlcy 
Miss  Martin 

Smith 

Bootle 

Wilbraham 

Martin 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
Arranged  by  LADY  MEYER. 


Juliet 
Rosalind 
Lady  Capulet 
Capulet 

Prince  of  Verona 
Juliet's  Com- 
panions and 


Romeo 

Mercutio 

Two  Maskers 


Mrs.  St.  John  Lambert 
Margaret  Halstan 
Lady  Meyer 
Mr.  Gerald  Duckworth 
Mr.  Hemmerde 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell 
Miss  Lilian  Braithwaitc 
Mrs.  Hemmerdo 
Miss  Olive  Snell 
Miss  Yvonne  Palmer 

Mr.  T.  N.  Wcguelin 
ilr.  St.  John  Lambert 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
Arranged  by  the  LADY  SAVILE. 

Marquis  de  Jancourt 
Mdlle.  de  Loys  Chandieu 
Madame  Viengue 
Mods.  Paullon 
Mr.  Hcneage 

Honble.  Louvima  Knollys 
Honble.  Eleanor  Brougham 
Miss  Ashton 
Lord  Savile. 

Capt.  Tharp 

Mr.  Christopher  Lowther 
Hon.  Ivan  Hay 
Mr.  Hope 

Miss  Victoria  SackviUe-West 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
Arranged  by  the 
VISCOUNTESS  RIDLEY. 


Rosalind 
Court  Lady 
Court  Lady 
Court  Lady 
Country  Wench 
Shepherdess 
Audrey 
Court  Lady 
Celia 
Phcebe 
Court  Lady 
Court  Lady 
Rosalind  (2) 
Touchstone 
Dennis 
Sylvius 
Jaques 

Duke  Frederick 
Banished  Duke 

Le  Beau 
Courtier 

Orlando 


Lady  Ridley 
Lady  Derby 
Lady  Hamilton 
Lady  Chesterfield 
Lady  Clanwilliam 
Mrs.  Cyril  Ward 
Lady  Norah  Brassey 
Lady  Hugh  Grosvenor 
Lady  Evelyn 
Lady  Dorothy  Brown 
Lady  Wolmer 
Mrs.  Ken- 

Lady  Ashby  St  Ledgers 
Mr.  Cyril  Ward 
Mr.  Gerald  Ward 
Lord  Clanwilliam 
Mr.  Charles  Kerr 
Mr.  Dctmar  Blow 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
Count  Constantine 

Benckendorfl 
Mr.  Reggie  Fcllowes 
Mr.  J.  Astor 
Capt  H.  Brassey 
Lord  Hugh  Grosvenor 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Arranged  by  the 

MARCHIONESS  OF  SALISBURY. 

Portia  Lady  Beatrice  Pole-Carew 

Nerissa  (as  a Lady  Moyra  Cavendish 

lawyer's  clerk) 

Jessica  Countess  of  Kerry 

Nerissa  Mrs.  Waldorf  Astor 

Ladies  Attend-  Lady  Gwendoleen 

ing  on  Portia  Osborne 

Lady  Beatrice  Cecil 
Lady  Winifred  Gore 
Lady  Mabel  Ogilvie 
Lady  Moira  Osborne 
Lady  Howick 
Miss  Sarah  Wiborg 
Miss  Mary  Wiborg 
Miss  Olga  Wiborg 

ANTONIO  Lord  Desmond  FitzGerald 

The  Doge  Lord  R.  Cavendish 

Salario  Lord  Colum  Stuart 

Shylock  Hon.  W.  Ormsby  Gore 

W.  Charles  Mills 
Lord  Edward  Cecil 
Hon.  Sidney  Peel 
Mr.  Maclind 


Ferdinand,  King  of 
Navarre 

Biron  | Lords 
Longa ville  ( attending  on 
Dumain  J the  King 


Boyet  lLords  amending 
Mercade  j _.  °“ 

l Prince  of  France 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado 
(a  fantastical  Spaniard) 
Sir  Nathaniel  (a  curate) 
Holofernes  (a  school- 

Costard  (a  Clown) 

Moth  (page  to  Armado) 
Princess  of  France 


Jaquenetta  (a  country 
wench) 

Extra  Ladies  in  Waiting 


Hon.  Stephen 

Mr.  Gordon 
i Mr.  J.  Cullen 
Mr.  Conyngham 

Major  Godman 
Mr.  Goring 
Mr.  Austin  Earle 


Mr.  J.  Neville 
Mr.  Streatfeild 

Florence,  Lady 
Clarke- Jervoise 
Mrs.  A.  Parker 
Miss  Olga 

Montague 
Hon.  Maude 

Dawson 
Miss  Clarke- 

Jervoise 
Mrs.  Harford 

Platt 


Miss  Napier 
Miss  Philips 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
Arranged  by 

Mrs.  GEORGE  CORNWALLIS-WEST. 


Countess  Olivia 


Orsino,  Duke  of 
Illyria 
Sebastian 

Antonio 

Valentine 

Sir  Toby  Belch 
Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek 
Malvolio 


Mrs.  George  Cornwallis- 
West 

Miss  Hozier 
Duchess  of  Beaufort 
Lady  Lister  Kaye 
Lady  Alastair 

Innes-Kcr 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maguire 
Countess  of  Craven 
Marchioness  of  Ripon 
Miss  Eleanor  Warrender 
Miss  Gliita  Stanhope 

Duchess  of  Manchester 
Lady  Sarah  Wilson 
Lady  Helen  Grosvenor 
Mr.  Hugh  Warrender. 

Mr.  George  Cornwallis- 
West 

Col.  Leslie 

Sir  John  Lister  Kaye 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Mr.  George  Churchill 
Sir  Frank  Swettenham 

Lord  Craven 
Hon.  Bemand  Yorke 


HIPPOLYTA  AND  AMAZONS. 

("  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.") 

The  LADY  MAUD  WARRENDER'S 
QUADRILLE. 

Hippolyta  The  Lady  Maud  Warrender 
Amazons  The  Countess  of  Londesborough 
Lady  Cynthia  Graham 
The  Lady  Juliet  Dull 
The  Countess  Hochberg 
The  Lady  Desborough 
Honble.  Mrs.  W.  Lawson 
Mrs.  Laurence  Drummond 
Theseus  Honble.  Hugo  Baring 
Greek  Lord  Richard  Nevili 
Huntsmen  Honble.  George  Keppel 
Sir  Hill  Child,  Bart. 

Honble.  George  Herbert 
Lieutenant  A.  Wilson,  R.N. 

Mr.  Fergus  Graham 

Mr.  Norman  Forbes  Robertson 


QUADRILLE  OF  SHAKESPEAREAN 
LOVERS. 

By  LADY  TREE. 

Cressida  Mrs.  W.  Rubens 

Hermia  Miss  Olive  Truman 

Desdemona  Mrs.  Leslie  Melville 

Bassanio  Mr.  Walter  Creighton 

PoRT1A  Mrs.  Anthony  Hope 

Benedick  Capt.  Maitland 

Beatrice  Mrs.  Harry  Lindsay 

?AMLET  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P. 

Ophelia  Miss  Marie  Lohr 

Orsino 

Vl0LA  Miss  Kitty  Shannon 

Sebastian  Mr.  Cleveland  Stevens 

°LIvrA  Mrs.  F.  E.  Smith 

Lorenzo  Gerald  Isaacs 

JESSICA  Miss  Katie  Lewis 

Petruchio  Maitland  Kersey 

Katherine  Mrs.  Joshua 

Orlando  Antony  Prinsep 

Rosalind  PHyllis  Ncilson  Terry 

Romeo  Henry  Ainley 

Juliet  Miss  Feh'city  Tree 

Florizel  Alan  Parsons 

Rerdita  Lady  Diana  Manners 

Ferdinand 
Miranda 

Antony  Caryl  Ramsden 

Cleopatra  Miss  Maxine  Elliott 

Elizabeth  of  York  Lady  Tree 
Henry  VII.  Marquis  of  Granby 

Katharine  Miss  Maude  Nelke 

JITAN,A  Miss  Margery  Maude 

Dark  Lady  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy 

of  the  Sonnets 

°BERON  Miss  Viola  Tree 

Henry  V.  Charles  Quartermaine 

Othello  Mr.  Wilfred  Egcrton 

Lysenda  Mr.  Edmund  Burke 

Troilus  Mr.  Gerard  Goschen 

Shakespeare  Duke  of  Marlborough 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

By  LADY  ALEXANDER. 

Don  Pedro  Mr.  Fred  Terry 

Don  John  Mr.  A.  Wed.lerburn  K C 

Claudio  Mr.  r.  Wynne  Bankes'  ' 

Benedick  Mr.  George  Alexander 

Lbonato  Mr.  Guy  Lakinc 

Antonio  Sir  Robert  Price,  M.P 

Balthasar  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Borachiq  Mr.  Graham  Robertson 

Conrads  Mr.  Wignall 

Hero  Mrs.  George  Alexander 

Beatrice  Miss  Ellen  Terry 

Margaret  Miss  Julia  Neilson 

Ursula  The  Lady  Kathleen  Pilkington 

Attendants  Lady  Price  8 

Mrs.  Guy  Laking 
Mrs.  Wignall 

Miss  Wedderburn 

Mr.  James  Carew 

Capt  Johnston 

Mrs.  Johnston 

Miss  Honor  Wigglesworth 

Miss  Brenda  Maclean 

Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Bailey,  C.B. 

Mr.  E.  Vivian  Reynolds 

Lieut.  Boulnois,  R.N. 

MACBETH. 

Arranged  by  LADY  BARING  and  the 
LADY  CLEMENTINE  WARING. 

Lady  Macbeth  Mrs.  Arthur  Bourchier 

Lady  Macduff  Lady  Baring 

Hecate  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Packe 

First  Witch  Lady  Clementine  Waring 

Second  Witch  Lady  Hermiono  Buxton 

Third  Witch  Count  F.  de  Gorey 
Ladies  attending  Viscountess  Griraston 
on  Lady  Macbeth  Lady  Sybil  Grimston 
Macbeth  Viscount  Maitland 

Macduff  Capt.  Waring 

Duncan  (King  of  Mr.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant 

Scotland) 

Malcolm  Lord  Arthur  Hay 

Donalbain  Hon.  Edward  Mulholland 

Banquo's  Ghost  Mr.  Edward  Packe 

Siward,  Earl  of  Viscount  Grimston 

Northumberland 

Lennox  Mr.  Norman  Lamont 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 
By  Her  Grace  the 
DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Lord  Robert  Manners 
Mr.  Cecil  Higgins 
Mr.  J.  FitzGerald 
Hon.  William  Grenfell 
Hon.  H.  Onslow 
Mr.  Ralph  Peto 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA.  (A) 
The  LADY  NORTHCLIFFE. 

Duke  of  Milan  Lord  Stanhope 
Valentine  Mr.  Geoffrey  Robinson 

Proteus  Mr.  Reginald  Nicholson 

Antonio  The  Hon.  Gilbert  Johnstone 

Launch  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench 

Outlaw  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lucas 

Musician  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  M P 

Eglamour  Mr.  George  Hope 

JUUA  Miss  Clare  Stuart-Wortley 

Silvia  Miss  Florence  Henderson 


Theseus 

Lysander 
Demetrius 
Philostrate 
Bottom,  the 
Weaver 

Flute,  the  Bel-  Lord  Gerald  Wellesley 
lows  Mender 

Snout,  the  Mr.  R.  Cavendish 
Tinker 
Starveling,  t 
Tailor 
Hippolyta 
Hermia 
Helena 
Oberon 
Titania 

First  Singing 
Second  Singing  The  Marchioness  of  Do1 

Peas-Blossom  Hon.  Irene  Lawley 

Cobweb  Miss  Asshcton  Smith 

Moth  Lady  Richard  Wellesley 

Mustard  Seed  Lady  Frederick  Blackwo 

Pyramus  Hon.  Windsor  Clive 

THisbe  Hon.  Betty  Manners 

Wall  Mr.  Rex  Benson 

Moonshine  Lady  Eileen  Wellesley 

Lion  Hon.  Mervyn  Herbert 


s Mr.  Grant 

Miss  Muriel  Wilson 

Hon.  Bridget  Colebrooke 

Mrs.  R.  Peto 

Hon.  John  Manners 

Miss  Goudy 

Miss  Daisy  Benson 

The  Marchioness  Camden 


RICHARD  II. 

Arranged  by  LADY  MOND. 
Richard  II.  Mr.  Hubert  Bromilow 

John  of  Gaunt  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  M.P 
Edmund  of  Langley  Robert  Mond 
Henry  Percy  Rhys  Freeman 

Henry  Boungbrokb  Lord  Petro 
Duke  of  Aumerle  Hon.  Gerald  Hay 
Thomas  Mowbray  Harold  Smith,  M.P. 
Duke  of  Surrey  Herbert  Smith 

Earl  of  Salisbury  Archibald  Propert 

Lord  Berkeley  Francis  Howard 

Earl  of  Northum-  Somerset  Maugham 
berland 

Servants,  etc.  Sir  Frank  Nownes 

Mr.  Austin  Harrison 
Mr.  Walter  Payne 
Queen  Lady  Mond 

Duchess  of  Mrs.  Mathias 

Gloucester 

Duchess  of  York  The  Hon.  Elaine 

. Jenkins 

ladies  of  the  Court  Mrs.  Erskine 
Mrs.  Kingsmill 
Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
Mrs.  Reynolds 
Mrs.  Crosfield 
Mrs.Newton  Robertson 
Miss  Kitty  Schuster 
Miss  Campbell 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA 
Mrs.  HWFA  WILLIAMS, 
Andromache  Mrs.  Hwfa  Williams 

Hector  Hon.  Edward  Coke 

Cassandra  Lady  Ponsonby 

Menblaus  Hon.  Philip  Wodehouse 

Greek  Slave  Countess  of  Drogheda 

Ulysses  Hon.  Claude  Yorko 

Greek  Dancer  Viscountess  Massereene 

Achilles  Lord  John  Hay 

Hecuba  Lady  de  Trafford 

Antenor  Viscount  Massereene 

Troilus  Count  Elstan 

Greek  Slave  Lady  Magdalen 

_ Bulkcley 

Priai<  Mr.  Mackenzie 

Trojan  Maiden  Lady  Eileen  Butler 
‘®NEAS  Capt.  Mackintosh 

Helen  of  Troy  Mrs.  Bennet 

Calchas,  Trojan  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Alington 

Priest 

Cressida  Hon.  Lucia  White 

Parjs  Michael  Wemyss,  Esq. 

Greek  Maiden  Mrs.  Farquharson 
Hblenus  Hon.  Henry  Lygon 

Alexander  Mr.  Ralli 

Greek  Maiden  Miss  de  Trafford 

Greek  Flower  Girl  Mdlle.  Martinez  de  Hoz 

HENRY  V. 

Arranged  by  LADY  RODNEY. 

Henry  V.  Major  Henry  Guest 

Duke  of  Exeter  Mr.  Berty  Ponsonby 

Earl  of  Westmore- 
land Mr.  George  Butler 

English  Herald  Mr.  George  Balst 

PJStol  Mr.  Arthur  Prince 

N™  Mr.  Walter  Gibbs 

King  of  France  Mr.  Anthony  Rothschild 

The  Dauphin  Lord  Rodney 

The  Constable  Mr.  Oscar  Guest 

Duke  of  Burgundy  Mr.  Gerald  Leigh 
Duke  of  Orleans  W.  Goodhart  Mandall 

French  Herald  Mr.  Lionel  West 

Queen  of  France  Miss  Scott 

Katharine  of  Miss  Frances  Lyttelton 

France 

Alice  (Maid)  Lady  G weneth  Ponsonby 

Dame  Quickly  Lady  Rodney 

Court  Ladies  Miss  Abel  Smith 

Miss  Kitty  Leigh 
Lady  Cicely  Brown 
Miss  Be  van 
Lady  Ross  Lyon 
Miss  Phyllis  Combe 
Lady  Victoria  Stanley 
Miss  Conalais 


LIST  OF  ROYAL  GUESTS  AT  THE 
SHAKESPEARE  BALL 


(HEIR  Imperial  and  Royal  Highnesses  The 
German  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess 
His  Imperial  Highness  The  Hereditary  Prince 
Youssouf  Izzedin  Effendi  of  Turkey,  and 
Major  Tyrrell 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  The  Archduke  Charles 
Francis  Joseph 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Duke  and  Duchess  d’Aosta 
of  Italy 

His  Imperial  Highness  The  Grand  Duke  Boris 
Vladimirovitch  of  Russia 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Infante  Don  Fernando  of  Spain 
Their  Imperial  Highnesses  The  Prince  and  Princess 
Higashi-Fushimi  of  Japan 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown 
Princess  of  Greece 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Roumania 
His  Royal  Highness  The  Hereditary  Prince  Alexander  of  Servia 
His  Royal  Highness  The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Boris  of  Tymova,  Crown  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Hereditary  Prince  Danilo  and  Princess  Miliza  of 
Montenegro 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Chakrabhongs  of  Pitsanulok,  Heir  Presumptive  of  Siam 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

The  Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond  (Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America) 

Vice-Admiral  Fauques  de  Jonquieres  (Representative  of  the  French  Republic) 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Connaught 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll) 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 

Her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg 

Her  Royal  Highness  The  Duchess  of  Connaught 


Her  Royal  Highness  The  Duchess  of  Albany 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 

Her  Royal  Highness  The  Hereditary  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Victoria  Patricia  of  Connaught 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Alexander  of  Teck 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wurtemberg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  John  George  of  Saxony 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Greece 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  George  of  Greece 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

His  Royal  Highness  Duke  George  William  of  Brunswick-Luneburg 

His  Royal  Highness  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  Brunswick-Luneburg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg 

His  Grand  Ducal  Highness  Maximilian  and  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Maximilian  of  Baden 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein 

His  Royal  Highness  Duke  Ernst  Gunther  of  Schleswig-Holstein 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Battenberg 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Maurice  of  Battenberg 

Their  Serene  Highnesses  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck 

His  Highness  Prince  Mohamed  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt 

His  Serene  Highness  The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Monaco 

Her  Serene  Highness  Louise  of  Battenberg 

His  Serene  Highness  Prince  George  of  Battenberg 

The  Duke  of  Argyll 


BOX-HOLDERS 


SECOND  TIER  BOXES. 


Mrs.  Bradley  Martin 
Mrs.  Smith  Ryland 
Mrs.  Colefax 
Mrs.  Bell 

Lady  Alice  Shaw-Stewart 
Miss  Weber 
Alfred  Rowe,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Roussy 

Mrs.  Gibson 

Mrs.  Thorburn 

Dr.  P.  P.  Satterwhite 

Moreton  Frewen,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  M.  Barrie,  Esq. 

Ralph  H.  Philipson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Philip  Foster 
Mrs.  McCracken 
J.  M.  G.  Prophit,  Esq. 

Norman  Lenoire,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Bimbaum 
Frank  V.  Strauss,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Dally,  Esq.  ' 

Mrs.  Park  Lyle 
Mrs.  Robert  Norton 
Cameron  Gordon,  Esq. 

Lady  Bateman 

Major  Cobbold 

Mr.  Edmund  Putnam 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Williams 

Col.  E.  W.  D.  Bond 

Rear-Admiral  Beatty 

H.H.The  Maharajah  Kolkah  of  India 


A.  E.  N.  Jordan,  Esq. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Nunbumholme 

Mrs.  Nelke 

Mrs.  Jordan  Mott 

Mrs.  Digby  Nicholl 

Lady  Rothschild 

Mrs.  Mintum 

Major  Teed 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton 

Sir  Seymour  Fortescue 

W.  Summers,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Ronalds 
Mrs.  Levern 

E.  A.  Rickards,  Esq. 

Chapman  Walkin,  Esq. 

The  Duchess  of  Somerset 

F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq. 

Miss  Elsie  Jarvis 
Captain  H.  Gordon 
Madame  Stern 

K.  P.  Rowman,  Esq. 

Miss  Cromarty 
J.  W.  May,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Gastrell 
Sultan  of  Perak 
Sultan  of  Kedah 
J.  B.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Barratt 
Robertson  Lawson,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Head,  Esq. 

James  M.  Gallatly,  Esq. 


loggia 

Mrs.  Hwfa  Williams 
The  Lady  Alingt  on 
Lady  Chas.  Beresford 
Countess  Torby 
Mr.  Evelyn  Jones 

— Dighton,  Esq. 

Dr.  Blumfeld 

Captain  Hugh  D.  R.  Watson 
Mrs.  Neumann 
Mrs.  Fenwick 
A.  R.  M.  Camm,  Esq. 

Lady  Mond 
W.  Dalby,  Esq. 

Daniel  G.  Reid,  Esq. 

— Milburne,  Esq. 

The  Lady  Rodney 


BOXES. 

Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
Florence  Lady  Clarke-Jervoise 
Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  Esq. 

Lady  Savile 

J.  H.  Patterson,  Esq. 

F.  B.  Wiborg,  Esq. 

Lady  Northcliffe 

Lady  Cheylesmore 

Lady  Tree 

Mrs.  Wiegall 

Lady  Jekyll 

Miss  Dodge 

Lady  Brassey 

The  Countess  of  Wemyss 

Muriel  Lady  De  La  Warr 


GRAND 

Captain  Seeley  Clarke 
Lady  Speyer 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Harrison 
Captain  T.  St.  John  Belbin 
Mrs.  Ernest  Gibson 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  Haig 
Lady  Meyer 
Lady  Cowdray 
Duchess  of  Beaufort 
A.  M.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Mrs.  M.  Drummond 
Mrs.  Widiner 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq. 

Lady  Harmsworth 


TIER  BOXES. 

Lady  Leith  of  Fyvie 
H.H.  The  Agar  Khan 
Mrs.  Miller  Graham 
Lady  Paget 
Viscountess  Ridley 
The  Duchess  of  Wellingt  on 
Otto  Beit,  Esq. 

Lady  Dartmouth 
Lady  Alexander 
Sir  Abe  Bailey 
H.  J.  King,  Esq. 

Lady  Maud  Warrender 
Mrs.  Charles  Hunter 
Lady  Huntingdon 
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T has  taken  three  centuries  to  bring  back  into  English  life  something 
of  the  delight  in  pageantry  that  brightened  “ the  spacious  days  ” of 
Shakespeare  s England.  There  have  been  many  signs  of  the  renais- 
sance of  pageantry  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  Shakespeare  Ball 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  the 
new-born  joy  in  picturesque  revelry — “ dances,  masks,  and  merry 
hours.  It  is  significant  that  the  revival  coincides  with  the  move- 
ment to  commemorate  worthily  the  approaching  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. 

It  were  well  that  the  Shakespeare  Theatre  should  be  built 
to  the  sound  of  music,  and  by  the  gracious  efforts  of  fair  devotees 
drawing  goodly  guineas  from  those  who  still  render,  in  Shakespeare’s 
very  spirit,  loyal  homage  to  Grace  and  Beauty — 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world.” 

Women  owe  to  their  Poet  a 
ROBERTSON  mighty  debt ; and  if  the  bnght 

example  of  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis- West  and  her  legion 
of  helpers  were  followed  by  but  a few  who  recognise 
the  debt,  the  free  gifts  of  women  alone  would  well- 
nigh  suffice  to  rear  aloft  the  great  Temple  to  be  conse- 
crated to  Shakespeare  s name  and  fame  and  art ; and,  by 
their  kindling,  enthusiasm  should  stir  men,  far  and 
wide,  in  all  conditions,  to  pay  cheerfully  their  due 
tribute— as  many  men  as  are  “ willing-hearted.” 

It  was  well  ordered  that  the  Shakespeare  Ball 
was  one  of  the  triumphant  events  of  the  great  Corona- 
tion Week,  when  Imperial  London—”  the  flower  of 
cities  all  became  a world-city,  cosmopolitan,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  harmonising  all  races  and  nations 
in  reverent  acclaim  of 
Britain  s “ royal  throne  of 
kings — this  sceptred  isle, 
this  earth  of  majesty.” 

Transcending  all  divisions 
of  race,  nationality,  and 
speech,  so  Shakespeare 
himself — even  in  a more 
potent  way — links  together  JY.H 
all  peoples  of  the  world 

as  the  world-poet,  through  whom  speaks  the  spirit  of 
England  at  its  best,  and  through  whom  the  glory  of  the 
English  name  gains  its  greatest  lustre. 


' HE  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL,  primarily 

the  tribute  of  his  fellow-Englishmen,  will  surely  prove 
to  be,  as  was  foretold  when  first  devised,  a “ world- 
tribute  to  his  genius.  The  Shakespeare  Ball,  graced 
by  the  stately  presence  of  the  world’s  regality,  by  the 
noblest  and  fairest  of  English  kin  "beyond  the  seas,” 
rightly  symbolised  the  universal  homage  to  Shake- 
speare, evinced  the  true  inwardness  of  the  movement 
furthered  by  it,  and  foreshadowed,  it  is  hoped,  Shake- 
speare s Tercentenary  Coronation,  when  those  who 
have  worked  will  see  the  consummation  of  their 
efforts  in  the  foundation  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
T,  . , Theatre,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a great  National 

1 heatre,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  Drama  nationally,  imperially,  and 
internationally.  Meanwhile,  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Committee  tenders  its  gratitude  to 
all  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Ball, 
and  trusts  that  their  service  to  the  cause  has 
not  ended  with  the  dances  and  delights.  Let  each  one 
prove  a zealous  helper,  and  may  they  all  dance  again— or 
witness  others  dance  — at  the  Shakespeare  Ball  in  the 
Shakespeare  Commemoration  Week  of  1916! 

“ Follow  your  spirit  ; and,  upon  this  charge, 

Cry  Qodfor  England l Shakespeare  I and  King  Qeorge  /” 


Honorary  Secretary, 

Shalfctpeare  Memorial  Committee. 


JYoun$  Hunter 
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